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have received several Poetical and other favours, which are underconsiderations 


TO THE PUBLIC, OUR READERS, AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Proprietors of this Magoving flatter themselves that their Subscribers and the Public 


will not fail to acknowledge, that no expence or exertions have been spared to render this 
W ork in every respect worthy of the extensive Patronage with which it is honoured. 
The present Number of La Basu Moyne is printed on a new and elegant type, cast 
expressly for this Work, by Messrs. Fry and Sree.s, and at a very considerable 
expence. The Proprietors, therefore, are enabled confidentially to pledge themselves to 
their Subscribers and the Public, that Le Basco Moyne, or Lirerary 
Macazine, in point of Literature, elegance of Typography, and splendour of Embellish- 
ments, will far surpass every other periodical publication of a similar cescription. Being 
now favoured with the correspondence of several literary characters of the first eminence, 
this Work must necessarily increase monthly in literary value, and when bound into 
Molumes will furnish of itself an BLEGANT LIBRARY. 


A SUPPLEMENT on a striking and novel plan, superior to any that have hitherto ap- 


peared, is in preparation. In it will be combined the most refined literature, both English 
and Foreign, and the magnificence of its embellishments will be unrivalled. 


Many applications having been made to the Proprietors of this Magazine for Proof Im- 


pressions of the Portraits that form a part of this costly Work, the Proprietors beg leave 
to inform the Nobility, Gentry, the Public, and the Amateurs of the Fine Arts, that 
any of the Proof Impressions, on India Paper, of the Portraits may be had at the Ufice, 
in Setts at Ts, each, or separately at 10s, 6d. each. 


We have been favoured with a Jong letter frowa Correspondent who signs himeelf ‘* Pro Patria,” 


containing strictures on the paper by Horatius, which appeared in our last Number. If this 
Communication had come to us in a shape proper to meet the public eye, we should very rea- 
dily have inserted it, for we can with perfect sincerity assure our Correspondent that the pages 
of this Magazine are open to all parties. If at a fature period this ingenious and sensible 
_ writer should think proper to animadvert on any of the Essays which appear ja this work, ‘we 
shall endeavour to convince him of our impartiality by giving his Communication a ready 
insertion. 


Hi. Jun, “* A Constant Reader,” blamesus for introducing Ladies Fashions into Le Beaw Monde. 


We beg leave to inform him that that innovation was not made without due consideration, and 
in compliance with the wishes of a great many Subscribers of the first rank and fashion, It has 
since been highly approved in quarters the most distinguished for elegance and refinement of 
taste, and, from the arrangements we have made, we doubt will continue to merit the appro- 
bation of the Fashionable Word, It is our aim to make this Magazine, not only a suitable 
Monthly Companion for the Library Table of the Man of Fashion and Letters, but proper 
also to be admitted into the Boudoirs of the most elegant Females. 


If the Gentleman who favoured us with the Communication frem Loch Goil Head will send us the 


notes of his Tour, we will be happy to avail ourselves of them, 


‘The letter signed a ‘* Young Equestrian ” has been received, We are very much disposed 


oblige the Gentlemen of the Turf, and for this purpose we propose selecting, from time to 
time, curious notices and anecdotes of Field Sports; but our Correspondent must excuse us if 
we decline his bint, 


‘Verses and a Sentimental Tale by the Author of the * Impious Wish ” are under consideration, 


The hint signed “* Abredonensis” shall be attended to for the future. 
‘We are surry we cannot igsert the verses on the Full of Ranelagh, 
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LITERARY: AND FASHIONABLE 


MAGAZINE, 


FOR MAY, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 
She Seventh Mumber. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


WE live in an age when the characters 
and conduct of the most eminent persons in 
the state may be freely canvassed, without 
any fear of censure or punishment, pro- 
vided the writer who chuses to take illus- 
trious personages for his subjects, confines 
his remarks within the bounds of decency 
and decorum. In the age of Elizabeth, it 
was not so: That great Queen, so justly 
dear to her people for her many princely 
virtues, thought herself too high for com- 
mon wits to meddle with, and when 9. poor 
book wight, through the medium of the 
press, offered his congratulations. to her, 
somewhat prematurely it must be confessed, 
on her projected affiance with the Duke of 
Alencon, the Queen, far from 
him, had him brought before the ‘Star 
Chamber, where, if our recollection 
us riget, he was sentenced to lose his ears 
for his presumption. Such was’ the treat- 
ment of authors in the days of that renown- 
ed Princess ; nor do we find their condition 
to have been mueh bettered under her suc 
cessor James I. who, though an author 
himself, had the highest notions of the re- 
gal dignity, and rigorously kept the pres|| the 

No. FIL. Fol. I. 


meats which were made uponit by Charles Li. 
and James Il. after the restoration, served. 
materially to hastea the revolution. pone: 
that auspicious era the freedom of the 

has formed anvessettial part of the li 
blood (if we may'se express ourselves) 


monarch are n¢, more exempt from its ani- 
madversions ‘ban those of the meanest in- 
dividual in his dominions. There are not 
wanting instanes to prove that the freedom 
of the press extends even farther than this. 
The monarch constitutes but one branch 
of the state; we must necessarily view with 
more reverence and awe those acts which 
have the sanction of all the three branches 
of the legislative power, than any measures 
which particularly belong to any individual 
member of it. Yet acts of parliament, that 
is, the supreme will of the nation, declared 
by its highest power, are no more free from 
the animadversions of writersthan the acts 
3a 


4 


4 
the discipline of a severe imprimatur, og 
civil war laid open this great bulwark a Ee 
e national freedom : and the eneroach- 
ence has extended to the highest per- : oe 
i 
in the state, and the. actions: of the. os 


of individual members of it. This is a siate 
of things admirably calculated for the free 
discussion of all moral and political ques- 
tions ; and it will probably remain the en- 
vied privilege of the literati of these king- 
doms, as long as their liberties exist, -or at 
Jeast aa long asthey confine their speculations 
within the bounds of respect and decorum. 
It is under these impressions that we pro- 
ceed to give a sketch of the life of his 
Royal Highness the Duxe of Sussex. This 
Prince is the sixth son of their present Ma- 
jesties, and was born on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, 1773. Like the other junior branches 
of the Royal Family, he did not receive 
the concluding part of his education in 
England, but was sent to the continent for 
that purpose. On attaining the age of ma- 
jority, his Royal Highness trav@lled over a 
great part of Germany and the South. of 
Europe, and resided in Italy for a consi- 
derable length of time, on account of the 
ill state of his health, which, we are sorry 
to add, has been by no means re-established 
by the air of his native climate. 
During his residence in Italy, his Royal 
Highness became attached to Lady Augusta 
Murray, the daughter of the Earl of Dun- 
more, whom he met at Rome, and married 
some time in the year 1793. This mar- 
riage, however, being contrary to the pro- 
visions of the act of Parliament for regu- 
ting the marriages of the Royal Family, 
was declared null and void by the King in 
council, and his Royal Highness has ac- 
quiesced in the decision of his Royal Parent. 
To soften the disappointment of Lady Au- 
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with his other illustrious brothers, the sum of 
£.20,000, out of the droits of the Admiral- 
ty, accruing from the Spanish plate ships cap- 
tured previous to a declaration of hostilities 
against that powcr, generously transmitted 
the whole sum to Lady Augusta, tlougl 
‘we have reason to believe extremely‘em- 
barrassed himself at the time, to discharge 
the debts she had contracted previous to 
the dissolution of their marriage. . , 
His Royal Highness, having passed near 
twenty years on the continent, is not so 
well known to the public, as many excel- 
lent traits of character belonging to him 
deserve that he should be. To the poor, 
among his own countrymen, vo one is a 
more liberal and generous benefactor, while 
the unhappy foreigner who is plunged in 
distress, often finds his last and best resource 
in the overflowing bounty of this Prince. 
Few gentlemen are better acquainted 
with modern languages than his Royal 
Highness. .. Having travelled much, and 
lived long abroad, he speaks most of the 
‘politedialects of the present day with gram- 
matical accuracy ; and is also a distinguished 
judge of music, as well as an admirable 
amateur performet. Though his Royal 
Highness holds no commission in the regular 
army,’he has made the military art his pe- 
culiar study, and has acquired a complete 
knowledge of it in all its détails. His Royal 
Highness is Colonel of the Loyal North 
Briton Volunteers, in which ‘capacity we 
are happy to add, his Royal Highness has 
endeared himself by his condescension and 
affability to all the members of that respect- 
able corps. 


gusta;* his Royal Highness on receiving, 


HISTORY. 
OF THE HINDU NATION, 
» . (Continued from page 310.) 


A VERY strong proof of the early advance- || beginning of the fourteenth century* ; but thé 


ment .of the Hindu notion in seience, may be 
adduced from their immemorial knowledge of 
the ase of gunpower. This powerfal-agent of 
destruction was not known in Europe till the 


* It is generally believed that cannon were 
used for the first time, A. D. 1346, by Edw. IIT. 
at the battle of Cressy, and materially contri- 
buted to the success of that splendid victory. ~ 
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Hindus have been aignnliant with it from the 
most remote antiquity. They ascribe the in- 
vention of it to Visivacarman, a deity who 
answers to the Vulcan of the Greek mythology, 
who forged arms for the Gods, and invented the 
agni astra, or frery shaft, in a war between 
them and the Devatas. Cannon in the Sanscrit 
idiom is called Shet Agnee, or the weapon that 
kills an hundred menat once *. The agni asira, 
or fiery shaft, was probably no other than thé 
fire-rocket, which is yet used among the modern 
Hindus in their wars. This weapon consists of 
a tube of iron about eight inches long, and an 
inch and a half in diameter, closed at one 
end. It is filled with gunpowder in the same 
manner asa common sky-rocket, and fastened 
towards the end of a piece of bamboo, pointed 
with iron, The man who uses it, points the 
armed head at the object he wishes to destroy, 
and, setting fire to the match, it-goes off with 
great velocity. By the irregularity of its 
motion it is difficult to be avoided, and some- 
times acts with considerable effect, especially 
among cavalry. ' These, probably, are the same 
weapons which. terrified ‘the soldiers of Alex- 
ander, and which they compared to the thunder 
and lightning of thé’Gods.; But that the an- 
cient Hindus used ‘catmen in their: wars, after 
the manner of modern artillery, as some writers 
have supposed, must, we suspect, be altogether 
rejected as a fiction. The soil of India, it is 
well known, abounds in materials proper for 
making gun-powder, and, therefore, it is by 
bo means surprising that the method of com- 
pounding them was early discovered by the 
natives; but there is great reason to believe, 
that the Hindus confined their application of 
this potent and destructive agent chiefly te the 
fabrication of fire-works and illuminations, in 
which ‘they excel at the present day ; and that 
the terrible ‘effects aseribed to their engines of 
war, in their Puranas and other writings, have, 
in reality, little or no existence, but in the 
fertile imaginations and prolific fancies of their 
poets. 

But, in all ages, the Hindes have been more 
renowned for the arts of peace than for the toils 
of war: hence, while their pusillanimity has 
rendered them an easy prey to each succeeding 
invader, they have made distant nations tribu- 
tary to them by their industry, repairing, 
through the tranquil medium of commerce, the 
ravages of war, ‘and. the of con- 
querors. 


emia the most remote antiquity the labours 
and ingenuity of the Indian loom and needle 
have been justly celebrated. Their linens for 
the fineness and delicacy of their texture, and 
their silks and embroideries for the beauty, 
permanence, and brilliancy of their colours,. 
stand unrivalled among the manufactures of any 
other. people. - However unfavourable to the 
progress of mental attainments the unalterable - 
division of the Hindu nation into seja:rate casts 
and professions may have been, it has unques- 
tionably been attended with the happiest con-' 
sequences to some of their manufactures, those’ 
of the loom in particular. The patient Hindu, 
from his entrance into life, knows the station 
allotted to him, and the oceupations to which 
he is destined. from his birth. The ohjects to 
which the labour and industry of his fature 
years must be devoted, are familiar to him,’ 
and occupy his thoughts, or employ his hands, 
from the first dawn of reason; so that from 
his earliest years he is trained by habit to do' 
that with ease and pleasure, which he must! 
continue through life to perform. To this, in 
a great measure, may be attributed the high’ 
degree of perfection and beauty,, for which’ 
many of the Indian manufactures are so re‘ 
markable, and which European artists, with’ 
all their superiority of machinery and science, 
have never been able to equal.. The configu-' 
ration too of the Hinde is admirably adapted; 
to the delicate labours of the loom. Of aslen- 
der form and temperate habit, his pliant and 
dextrous fingers can spin and weave, with faci-’ 
lity, threads of such exquisite fineness, that 
when separate they are liable to be broken 
even by a gentle cutrent of air, aad when 
woven together into a web, many folds of it: 
may be concealed in the hollow of the hands * * 


' Nor are these to be considered only as the rare’ 


and precious eforts of a few workmen of un-' 
common merit and skill, but as ordinary spe~' 
cimens of the excellence of the Indian loom, — 
such as it has been through an immense series: 
of ages, such as it is at present, and such as,’ 
in all human probability, it will continae to be, 
uatil the present venerable system of the reli~ - 
gion, laws, and manuers of Hindustan shgll be 
totally subverted. 

Devotion or curiosity, at an early period of 
the werld, seems to have attracted the atien-' 
tion of the sages.of the Rast to the science of: 
astronomy. 4: knowledge of the mutiéns of 
the heavenly bedies was necessary to” regulate” 


Works of Ww. Vol. I. 269. 
Halhed's Cede of Ggutoo Laws, Preface, 1. xi. 


Bartolomen’s Voyage, p. 307 et seq. 


Crawfurd’s Skeiches of the Hindus, p. 928," - 
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the periodical return of their numerous fasts 
and festivals, and superstition readily converted 
a sublime science into an engine of fraud to 
prey upon human credulity and folly. The 
planets were soon helieved to be under the re- 


hence the science of astronomy degenerated 
into the crafi of astrology, and before any 
business of importance was undertaken, the 
aspect of ,4e heavens was t6 be consulted to 
learn if the stars promised success, Other 
uations more enlightened than the Hindus have 
cherished the same delusion, nor would it’ be 
generous to suppose that the astronomers of 
Benares watched the motions ef the heavenly 
bodies, for no other purpose than to prognos- 
ticate the events. ofthe future. - With the 
many, probably, superstition was predeminate, 
and the dreams of astrologers might be mistaken 
for the oracles of truth ; but the minds of a few 
must have been enlightened by the love of ge- 
nuine science to its cultivation on rational and 
and approved principles. 

The Hindus divide a great circle, as we de, 
into three hundred and sixty degrees, called by 
them ansas, or portions, of which, like us, 
they allot thirty to each of the twelve signs 
af the zodiac; and these are described by 
symbols nearly similar to those which the 
woderns derive from the Greek astronomers, 
and which we may not unreasonably conjec- 


ture they received from the sages of India. |) 


The ram, bull, crab, lien, and scerpion, have 
the figures of these animals respectively : ‘the 
pair are a damsel playing on a vina, and a 
youth wiclding a mace; the virgin stands in a 


boat on water, holding in one hand a lamp, 
aud inthe other an ear of rice corn: the balance 
is held by a weighcr witha weight in one 
band: the bow by an archer whose hinder 
parts:are like those ef a horse: the sea mon- 
ster has the face of an antelope: the-ewer is a 


water-pot borne on the shoulders ofa man who 


empties it: the fish are two, with their heads: 
turned to each other's tails; and all these are 
supposed to be in such places-as suit their se- 
‘eral gatures *. 

From a venerable Hindu mathematician, 
whom Sir Willigm Jones consulted 


the astronomy of bis nation, he learnt the fol- 
lowing particulars, which may serve to correct 
some of the mistakes into which preceding 
‘writers have fallen, and operate as a caution to 


* Works of Sir W. Jones, “‘ On the Anti- 


Set alo the. Ayece Akberry, Vol..LL. p. 300 


those who may hereafter have eccasion to ene 
gage in similar enquiries, Het to adopt the ex- 
travagant legends of poets as the generally re- 
ceived and well established philosophical sys~ 
tems of the learned natives of India*. ‘‘ The 
Puranics,” said the old gyninosophist to his 
illustrious pupil, ‘* will tell yeu, that our earth 
is a plane figure, studded with eight mountains, - 
and surrounded by seven seas of milk, nectar, 
and other fluids; that the part which we in- 
habit is one of seven islands; to which eleven 
smaller isles are subordinate; that a God rid- 
ing on a huge elephant guards each of the eight 
regions; and that a mountain of gold rises and 
gleams in the centre ; but we believe the earth 
to be shaped like a cadama fruit, or spheroidal, 
and admit only four oceans of salt water, all of 
which we name from the four cardinal points, 
and in which are many great peninsulas with 
innumerable islands: They will tell you, that 
a dragou’s head swallows the moon, and thys 
causes an eclipse ; but we know, that the sap- 
posed head aad tail of the dragon mean only 
the nodes.or points formed by the intersections 
of the ecliptic and the snoon’s orbit. In short, 
they have imagined asystem, which exists only 
in their own-fancy ; .but we consider nothing as 
true without such evidence as cannot be ques- 
tioned +.”” De la Gaille, or De ia Lande, could 
not have reasoned with more solidity. 

The Surya Siddianta is. esteemed by the 
Hindus to, be the most ancient and valuable 
astronomica}. treatise which they possess, hav- 
ing been received, according to their -accqunt, 
through Divine revelation, upwards ef two 
million years ago: Against this preposterous 
antiquity it is unnecessary to bring forwanl any 
serious arguments. <A recent. .investigater of 
Eastern literatare {, who-has closely.examined 
the work, is unwilling to allow it an antiquity 
of more than seven hundred years, and, through 
the medium of the Surya Siddhenta, indircetly 


attacks the generally received opinion of the 


profound antiquity of the Hinda nation, and 
of the early and extraordinary acquiremcnts of 
their Brahmens in science. Without entering 


* The Lettres Edifiantes & Curieuses.abound 
with mistakes of this sort, and sometimes they 
are to be found in such writers of credit as 
Holwell and. Orme. 


+ Sir W. Jones, “‘ Ou the Antiquity of the 
Indian Zediac,’. Vol. I. p..334. 


t Mr, Bentley, “‘ On the Antiquity. of the 
Surya Siddhanta, and the -formation of the 
Astronomical Cycles therein contained.” Asi- 
atic Researches, Vol. VI, p. 540. Rdit. 
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inte any controversy respecting the age of the 
Surya Siddhanta, it must be admitted byevery 
one, on a very slight inspection of Mr. Bentley's 
dissertation, that the people, among whom it 
was composed, must have acquired a very con- 
siderable degree of astronomical proficiency (as 
the motiens and positions of the planets had 


been ascertained with nearly European aceu- | 
racy, and thetrue length of the solar year 
determined, which could only have beeu the 
presult of observations carefully repeated at dis~ 
tant intervals of time) previous to the execu- 
tion of such a performance. 

(To be continued. ) 


STATE OF SOCIETY, MANNERS, &c. 


RUSSIA, 


AT the present crisis of the civilized world, 
no nation claims so large a*share of the atten- 
tion of the British people as the. Russian em- 
pire. Conrected with us in bonds of the strict- 
est alliance, fighting with as for one-common ob- 
ject, it is impossible for as to view this people 
so respectable in themselves, and:so worthy of 
our esteem and admiration, on aceount of the 
excellent prince atthe head of their state, with- 
out strong feelings of attachment and regard. 

The Russian empire, comprehending its Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic possessions, is the largest in 
extent in the warld, but lying chiefly in bigh 
northern latitudes, its population bears but a 
scanty proportion to its extent, and only a small 
proportion of its inhabitants are im a state of ci- 
vilizatien. Composed too of a number of sub- 
_ ject or tributary nations, each of whem weald 
demand a separate account, it is not easy to 
give a general view of the state of society and 
manners ‘in this great empire; we shall, there- 


tures-‘of the Russian people, which are to be 
found principality in the capital oriits vicinity, 
oT, at least, in these parts of theempire which 


are within the boundaries of Karope. 

- The Russians, in geheral, are athardy, vigor- 
ous, and active race, at ali times patient of la- 
beur and fatigue, bat in war .to an éucredible 
degree ; henge, in a climate like Poland, which 
is somewhat similarto their own, they:may al- 


most be said to possess a physical superiority 
over the troops of all other nations; and ua- 
questionably, if the great stakes which aresow. 
fighting for onithat theatre of war, weve to-be 
decided in favoar 6f that party whe wasg-en- 
dowed with: the strongest bodiby stamina, the 
Russians would not fail to come off vietorious, 


The complexion of ‘the Earopean Ressians 
didiers litte from. that of the people -of this 


country, but the women in general use a sort of 
rouge to heighten their beauty, which however 
seldom fails te prove injurious to it. Their eye- 
sight seems to be defective, occasioned probably 
by the snow, which fora great part of the _ 
is continually on the ground. 

The Russian peasantry are @ robust and hardy 
race, and possessed of great bodily strength. 
Their dress consists of a round hat or cap, a 
coarse robe of dragget, or; in winter, of sheep- 
skin, with the wool turning inwards, reachi 
to the knee, and bound round: the waist by 3 
sash, trowsers of linen almost as thick as'sack- 
eloth, a woollen or flannel cloth wrapped round 
the legs instead of stockings, sandals woven 
from the stripes of-a pliant bark, and fastened 
by strings of the same materials, which are 
twined round the lez, and serveas garters to the 
wrappers. In warm weather the peasants fre+ 
quently wear ay a coaise ‘shirt and 
trowsers. 

of the mew consists of 2 pelisse, or Jarge fur 
cloak, fur*boots or shoes, a black velvet or fer 
bonnet, which is made large enough to cover 
their ears, and prevent the frost from nipping 


them, The women are wot so well protected by 
their dress from the inclemency of the Gimate 3 
render this advantage not so necessary. They 
wear a long /habit, adjusted to the shape and 
eavering of the whgle body, The doilet of a 


No people are fonder of social ammusoments 
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birthtdays, in particular, are sotemnized in 
Rassian families with grand entertainments or 
balls, at which the friends and acquaintance of 
the party customarily assemble without any 
forma? invitation. The birth of a child, the 
appointment to an: office, the purchase of a 
howse, in short; every fortunate occurrence, 
furnishes an occasion for a domestic festival. 
fut these times the utmost harmony and good 
humour prevail, the master of the company la- 
beuring assiduously to render his entertainment 
acceptable to his guests. i 

The amusements of the higher classes of the 
community are nearly the same as inall the great 
capitals of Europe, and if we wish to logk for 
the national character of any people, we must 
not go to the court in search of it, bat descend 
to the walks of common life, and take a view 
of the popular diversions of the common people. 
The Russians in general are of a cheerful and 
lively disposition; and the labouring classes 
mitigate the severity of their toil by singing from 
morning to night. Their tanes are simple but 
melodious, and the charm of their ballads is in- 
creased by their subjects being taken almost in- 
variably from their national history. 

When the Russian populace are disposed to 
be merry in company, the dance cannot be omit- 
ted. No popular dance can he more expressive 
than the national dance called the Dove dance. 
It is generally performed only by one couple, 
who stand facing cach other, seemingly making 
love to cach other; and with expressive pao- 
tomimical gestures, by turns, sue, reject, im- 
portune, disdain, and comply. As this dance 
is throughout a natural, strengly impressive 
pantomime, art can add little or nothing to its 
improvement. The masicto which it is danced 
is extremely simple; often no instrument at all 
is used, but the bye-standers sing in chorus some 
popular ballad to the tune. In the public 
houses, called Kabacks, the populace assemble 
at idle hours, in merry companies, to sing and 
carouse, and practise this dance. 

The games in practice with the common peo- 
ple, for recreation and amusement, are-all ex- 
tremely simple, requiring only exertion and 
agility. In all the streets, especially in win- 
ter, nothing is more frequent than to see men 
or boys wrestling or boxing. This is merely a 
diversion, being very rarely the effect of anger 
er quarrels, but usually engaged in from a good 
bumoured challenge, perhaps in the winter for 
the purpose of warming themselves. Nor is the 
game of foot-ball less general, particularly 
among the drivers of sledges and drojekes, ply- 


ceeds in catching it, in spite of the kicks and 
euffs of his companidns, carries off the prize. 
Chess and drafts are likewise very common 
with the Russian populace, and some of them 
ethibit great skill in those games, 


- In the winter, the ice hills, which are ex- 
ceedingly common, afford a perpetual fund of 
ainusement to the Russian populace during that 
carnival season. . Every ice bil) is constracted 
in the following manner< a séaffolding is raised 
upon a frozen river, about thirty feet high, 
with ‘a landing place at top, the ascent te 
which is by a ladder. From the summit a 
sloping plain of boards, about four yards broad, 
and thirty long, descends to the superficies of 
the river. Upon thése boards are nid ‘square 
masses of ice, about four inches thick, whic 
being first smoothed with the axe, and laid. 
close to each other, are then sprinkled with 
water, by which means they adhere to: the 
board and to one another, and form an inclined. 
plain of pure ice. From the bottom of this 
plain the snow is cleared away for the length of 
two hundred yards, and the breadth of four, 
upon the level bed of theriver, and the sides of 
this course, as well as the sides and top of the 
scaffolding, are ornamented with firs and pines. 
Each persen being provided ‘with a sledge, 
somewhat like a butcher's tray, mounts the 
ladder, and, having attained the summit; he 
seats himself on his sledge at the upper extremi- 

ty of the inclined plain, down which he suffers 
it to glide with considerable velocity; and the’ 
velocity acquired in the descent carries it to 
mote than one hundred yards upon the level ice 
of the river. Athe end of the course-there is 
|, usually another ice bill, similar to ‘the former, 

so that the person immediately mounts again, 

and in the same manner glides down another 

plain of ice. The great difficulty consists’in 

steering and poising the sledge as it is hurried 

down the inclined plain. 

. In the royal gardens of Oranienbaum, a few 

miles from St. Petersburg, is a very extraor- 

dinary building, denominated the flying moun- 

tain: itis made of wood, supported upon brick 

walls, representing a mountain composed of 
three principal ascents, gradually diminishing 

in height, with an intermediate space to re- 

semble vallies ; from top to bottom isa floored 

way; in which three parallel grooves are 

formed. It is thus used: 4 small carriage, con- 
taining one person, being placed in the centre 
groove upon the highest point, goes with great 
rapidity down one hill; the velocity which it . 
acquires in its descent carries it up a second, 


= feathers is kicked about, and he who suc- 


ing at theirstands for afare. A large ball swufied 
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and so on until it argives at the bottom of . the 

area, when it is placed in one of the grooves, 

and drawn up by means of a repe fastened toa 
windlass. 

be The anal market on the Neva, has at- 


tracted. the particular notice of all travellers 


who have passed the winter at St. Petersburg. 
At the conclusion of the long fast of the Greek 
church, which terminates on the 4th of Janu; 
ary, the inbabitants of that city lay in their 

visions for the remainder of the winter. 
For this purpose an annual market, which 
lasts three days, is held upon ‘the river near the 
fortress. A street, mere than a mile in length, 
is lined on cach side with an immense store of 
provisions, sufficient for the supply of the 
capital during the three following months. 
Many thousand raw carcasses of oxen, sheep, 


hogs, pigs, and poultry of all kinds, with every 
description of frozen food, are exposed to sale. 
The larger quadrupeds are grouped in various 
circles upright, their hind legs fixed. in the 
snow, with their heads and fore legs turned 
towards each other. These occupy the hinder- 
most row: next to them succeed a regular se- 
ries of animals, descending gradually te the 
smallest, intermixed “with poultry and game 
hanging in festoons, and garnished with heaps 
+ fish, butter, and eggs. 

* The most distant quarters ‘contribute to sup- 
ply this vast store of provisions ; and the finest 
veal is sent by land carriage as far'as from 
Archangel, which is eight hundred and thirty 
iniles from Petersburg; yet every species of 
food, when Mr. Coxe was in Russia, was ex- 
ceedingly cheap ; butcher's méat of every kind 
from a penny td three ‘halfpence per pound, 
geese at ten-pence, large pigs at @ shilling, and 
other articles in proportion. Tn order to ren- 
der frozen food fit for dressing, it must ‘be. first 
thawed in cold water. 

Aniotig the lower orders in Russia the nup- 


tial ceremonies are peculiar to themselves, and 
probably. are derived from customs which pre- 
vailed among them preyious to their conver- 
sion to Christianity, the parents are 
agreed upon. a match, though the parties 
have never seen each. other, the bride is ex~ 
amined by,a number of females, to. ascertaia 
that she has no constitutiqnal defects. -On the 
wedding-day she is crowned with a garland of 
worm wood, and after. the priest has tied the 
nuptial knot, his clerk er sexton throws: a 


handful of hops upon the head of the bride, 
wishing that she may prove as fruitful, as that 
plant. Then she is led home. with abundance 
of, coarse: ceremonies. The barbaraus treat+ 
ment. of wives by their husbands, which fer- 
merly extended to the right, of patting them to 
death, is now either guarded against by the 
laws of the country, or.by stipula- 
tions in the marriage contract. 

entertain .many superstitious opinions with 
regard to the state. of the dead. . After. the 
corpse is dressed, a priest is hired to.pray for 
the, soul of the deceased, and to purify the 
body with incense, and to sprinkle it with holy 
water as long as it remains. above. ground. 
When the body is carried to the grave, which 
is done with many gesticulations of sorrow, the 
priest produces a ticket, signed by the bishep 
aod another clergyman, as the deceased's pasa~ 
to heaven. _This being put into the coffin, 
between the fiagers of the corpse, the com- 
pany return to, the deceased's house; where 
they drown their sorrow. in intoxication, 


During that time, a priest. every day says 
prayers. over the grave of the deceased; for 
though the Russians do not believe in purga- 
tory, yet they imagine that their departed 
friend may be assisted by prayer, in’ his Jong 


ourney to the were of his 
this life. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


HYPOTHESIS OF WEILAND ON THE ART OF POETRY OF HORACE. . 
(Continued from page 314.) 


BY this hypothesis, in effect, all difficulties |] Why was.not his plan regulated with more me- 
are readily solved, Why, demand some, are || thod ?—Because he only composed a letter, and 
pot the rules laid down in this work more per- || his wholeplan consisted in an anxiety-not to 
perfect? Because, we answer, Horace never |) lose sight of its principle ohject.—W hy do tle 


intended to write a complete art of poetry — |) greater part of kis precepts ran upeo faplis to 


which lasts, with few intervals, forty days . 
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be avoided )—Because the young Piso stood 
particularly in need of precepts of that kind.— 
Why are the intets to, or the mysteries of, the 
art of poetry, so hid that they are inaccessible 
but to adépts, and even to the present day the 
prophane know nothing of them? Because Ho- 
race wished fer nothing less than to make the 
younger Piso a poet. 

But why all those sarcasms against the 
wretched versifiers of his time? Why insist so 
strongly on the perfidious attractions of the 
muses, and the danger of the illusion under 
which a poet labours when he makes an esti- 
mate of the value of his own verses? Why those 
rigorous conditions which he would impose on 
the young Piso, and which every debutant, 
without genius, would find insupportable ? 
Why the insulting contempt which he hurls, 
without pity, at those mad poets, as he con- 
stantly calls them? Why, in short, dg these 
matters comprise more than half of his dis- 
course ?—Because he had not written the whole 
discourse with any other intention. 

I have given my opinion on the aim of this 
epistle the name of hypothesis, and thereby 
Ihave left the right to every one of consider- 
ing it only onthat ground. But [ think, that if 
any one will give himself the trouble to follow 
the irregular march of our poet, from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion of this piece, they 
will find my hypothesis a truth, and be per- 
suaded that Horace, from the beginning to the 
conclusion of bis work, had no other end in 
view thaw that which I have stated. It may, 
however, be more agrecable to the reader to be 
aided in his inquiries by aman who has followed 
the footsteps of Horace for so long a time. 

In a work, the Aim of which does not ap- 
pear conformable to the title, the best way to 
take it, is asif it had none. Horace then com- 
meaces this epistie without any preparation, 
but with a Socratic turn extremely likely to 
awaken the attention of the younger Piso. He 
exposes, in all its absurdity, the essetitial fault, 
which in a bad poem will be more prominent 
than in any other work of art, and which bad 
poets are incapable of curing. They do not 
know how to compose a whole: they commence 
with one image, and finish with another ; in- 
stead of pourtraying a beautiful female figure, 
or an assemblage of accordant objects, which 
mutually blend and harmonize together, their 
works are composed of il!-absorted pieces, which 
cannot be made to unite. 

The objection which follows, that every 
thing is allowed to poets and painters, could 
only proceed from a novice like the young Piso. 


He answers to it by an image, which renders 
obvious the trath of his rule; but the applica- 
tion of the rule depending on nicety of discern- 
ment, and delicacy of poetical tact, it could be 
Of little use to his young friend. 

Horace continues (v. 14.) to unfold, with 
gentle raillery, the most common faults of au- 
thors against the rule of waity. Young people 
are usually too profuse of their brilliant des- 
cription, and pictures of nature. It very little 
concerns them that a description is not in its 
right place, that they stop the reader impro- 
perly, and divert his attention from the subject 
on which it ought to be fixed. Hence they 
produce works where every thing is incoherent 
like the dreams of a sick man. 

There is another absurdity into which almost 
all young poets fall, unless assisted by that 
cautionary genius which always guides true 
talents, and, like the familiar of Socrates, con- 
stantly warns them of what they ought to avoid, 
In flying from one fault, they hasten to commit 
the contrary (v. 24. ef seg.) Not to be formal, 
they become negligent ; for fear of seeming to 
creep, they lose themselves in the clouds; they 
rapt to be sublime, and are absurd for the sake 
of novelty. Some of them perceive that cer- 
tain images or certain traits are striking, and 
they believe that to increase the effect they have 
only to double or triple the dose. Another 
remarks, that certain details give to a picture 
the similitude and truth of life, and he believes 
that he cannot put too much of such details into 
hisown. The grand source of all these faults, is 
the absence of that sagacity of mind, and of that 
strength of judgment, which, both in the poet 
and the artist, ought to act with as much cer- 
tainty and promptitude, as the most delicate, 
and the most active of our senses. We may 
say toa person (lrat such a sense fails him, but 
we cannot give to him the sense which nature 
has denied him. 

As infants are rash through ignorance, so an 
infant genius never fears to undertake what it 
is incapable of executing. It is for this rea- 
son that Horace (v. 38.) exhorts those who 
wish. to write, thoroughly to examine their 
powers, and not to launch upon a subject until 
they have attentively considered all its various 
relations and bearings, and studied how to ren- 
der it a perfect whole. For, bow can a young 
man who knows neither the world, nor him- 
self, and cannot have a very right understanding 
of afy thing; How, I ask; can he be certain 
that le not presume too much on his‘owa 
powers, or that he does not deceive biniself ig, 
the choice of his subjéct ? 
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But if he had that certainty, ‘that would not 
be sufficient. It is not enough fot him to have 
conceived his subject happily, to have me- 
thodized it according to rule, and to have 
formed in his own imagination a perfect whole 
of it, he must produce it to the world through 
the medium of language, in order to communi- 
cate the same impressions to his readers. The 
same nicety of judgment and refinement of taste 
ought here to direct in the formation of his 
style, the choice of his words, and phraseology 
(v.45). Horace here, for the first time, 
allows himself a short digression, which it is 
probable was rather intended for the pablic 
than the Pisos’. He justifies a prudent and 
temperate use of obsolete words ; he permits 
common expressions to be refined, or new ones 
to be invented ; and the observation, with which 
he finishes, goes to shew, that an author, who 

_ wishes to descend to posterity, cannot bestow 
too much pains on his language. I say more, 
to what degree of perfection soever a writer may 
arrive, that observation ought to take away 
from him the desire that the language in which 
he writes may not survive him long. For, if the 
Latin language was the vernacular dialect of 
Htaly at the presént day, it is probable that the 
Ttalians would not understand Horace and Vir- 
gil better now, than we understand our poets 
of the age of the Emperor Henry VI. 

After style, what bad poets, young and old, 
neglect most, is verdification. The most diffi- 
cult part of the art appears to them the easiest 
and least important. Some have no ear for the 
numerous and varied beauties, which flow from 
the construction of periods, the choice of word, 
and harmony of rhyme. Others think they have 
done much, when they have made their verses 
flo wing and sonorous ; but they never give them- 

_ selves the trouble to enquire whether there be 
hot in poetry, as well as music, different mea- 
sures proper to express the different passions ; 
that soft and easy verses are as little fit for a 
grave and elevated subject, as skipping dactyles 
for a melancholy strain ;' that there are, of this 
sort, faults without number to avoid, and beau- 


ties withéut number to 
rules without nuniber to observe; that often a . 
single word or a single vowel in the plice of 
another, destroys the harmony of a whole pas- 
sage. Some are so grossly ignorant, that they 
do not even suspect, that a’ relation can subsist 
between the different kinds of verse, and the 
different subjects which poetry treats of. Horace 
touches this point but slightly (v. 78-85.), and 
as he thinks much less of forming good poets, 
than of ridiculing bad, he ends the few rules he 
has laid down on subjects so important as exe 
pression, style, and versification, with declar- 
ing that no one can pretend to the name of poet, 
who is not master of these points. He ranks, 
therefore, in the class of scribblers the greater 
part of the poets of his own and the preceding 
age, whose faults hie so often condemns in his 
other writings ; and hence the young Piso, Who 
permitted himself to be sedaced into poetry by 
the facility of making verses like the rest of thé 
world, is naturally led to think, that it might 
be more difficult than he had imagined to excel 
in poetry. 

Thus far no mention is made of dramatic 
poetry. But the theatre being the grand aim 
those authors against whom our poet levels his 
sarcasms, he falls insensibly upon that subject, 
and probably is led to devote more attention to 
it from-the consideration that the young Piso 
was a candidate for theatrical fame. Horace 
mentions (v. 89-127.) sottie ‘of the most im- 
portant rules of the dramatic art, as wells as the 
most frequent and palpable faults of the dra- 
matic poets of hisage. Their works being lost, 
it is true we can no longer‘find the examplés to 
which bis rules have allusion, but the traces of 
them in this epistle are numerous, Above all, 
from the mannef in which Horace offers his ad- 
vice, we are led to draw a conclusion, that 
what he says of the theatre is not designed to’ 
enable the young Piso to shine asa dramatic’ 
poet, but to correct his judgment, and teach 
him to think more soberly of the new pieces 
which were then produced every day, Pte 

+ (To be continued. ) 
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Sir, 

WITHOUT undergoing any of those trans 
nrigrations of soul which, according to the sys- 
tem of some of the philosophers of former days, 
we are all destined to experience upon quitting 
this strange, jostling, and jumbling world, some 

Neo. VII, Vol. 


spell more powerful even than the enchanters 

wand, recalled me, Mr. Editor, a short time since 

from the other side of the styx, where for nearly» 

two centyries past I had wandering, vot a. 

perturbed ghost, but a quiet unembodied spirit | 

awongst as great a variety as had been accus-. 
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tomed to. see in your humbler sphere, I found 
myself suddenly transported from my aérial re- 
gions, in my original form, to a quarter of the 
globe which L was not conscious of ever having 
visited before. After having mentioned,to you, 
Sir, that which I quitted, and then tell yon that 
to which I was now conveyed, you will not 
wonder that, on observing all around, me, I 
thought myself introduced into. some new coun- 
try, and found myself a stranger amongst strang- 
ers. I_must first tell you, Sir, that when atthe 
age of 50, I was followed to my, grave, with un- 
feigned sorrow by an only sop, it was in the 
glorious reign of good Queen Elizabeth, of no 
Tess glorious memory ; and. just at that period 
of it when the long and.tapering waists of the 
ladies, were considered as calculated to display 
to the greatest advantage the correctness of the 
female form, whilst the equally. long skirts to 
the coats of the men, gave that dignified sobriety 
to their appearance which was the happy cha- 
xacter of my day. The treble ruffs.rising with 
the tightly-formed dress round the throats of the 
ladies, displaying to the greatest advantage the 
finely-turned neck of the lovely. wearer, stole 
from modesty its most attractive charm, and 
took nothing from grace—but modesty was, in 
those days, the hand-maiden of the toilette; in 
yours, perhaps, you have never heard of this old- 
fashioned assistant.—Imagine ne, Sir, upon 
recovering my embodied form, surprised once 
more into being, and finding myself, in, the 
midst of a populous city and crowded streets.— 
The transition wasso unexpected and surprising, 
that I at first could only employ my eyes in try- 
ing to discover whither I had. been so suddenly 
transported. I saw myselfsurroupded by passing 
figures, of what sex I couldpot at first find out— 
their hats resembling in, shape those of the 
beaux of my former world, whilst.a loose sort 
of great coat, concealing all the rest.of the dress, 
only increased my perplexity to know.to which 
geoder these non-descripts could, possibly , be- 
long.—From these, with impatient curiosity, 
amy eyes wandered still greater number of 
figures of the same inexplicable sex, habited 
in a sort of Turkish costume, with small tur- 
ban-shaped head-dresses, and a loose sort of 
rebe made of cloth, but of various colours as 
suited the caprice of the wearer. A white 
muslin petticoat peeping from the edge of it, at 
length happily satisfied my curiosity as to the 
sex of these fair pedestrians ; and, perfectly con- 
versant-with foreign costume, I considered my- 
self in the capital of the Grand Seignor’s domi- 
pions. Muchas the habits of the fairer sex at- 
tracted my observation, that of my own ap- 
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peared to me no. less extraordinary. A kind 
of jacket so curiously and scantily cut, that f 
scarcely know what name to give it, seemed,ta 
supply the placc of a coat without affording 

half the. covering. of one, whilst, a small linen 

vest, about three inches.in length, displayed the 

rest of the figure in legs, exactly as.inmy days § 

had, whena bay, drawn the pictureof NoRODY, 

Do not, however, suppose that, I mean, by such 

an. insinnation, to imply that.these, beaur.werg 

nobody’s. If, may judge from, the air of -self 
satisfaction that L observed in most of their 

faces, they were, atleast in their own opinion, 

people of great importance. 

My, mind was so. occupied by the novel seene 
that surrounded me, that in contemplating it, L 
forgot 1 was.no longer a disembodied wanderer, 
till roused to the.recollection of the ‘* pains.and 
penalties of Adam,” by, a, very,keen terrestrial 
appetite, such as I had for along period been a 
stranger to. Justyat this. moment a savoury, 
odour issuing from a large public building near 
me, attracted.my attention; and.as it beresome, 
resemblance to the Lnns I had seen appropriated. 
to weary travellers and hungry wanderers, I 
entered itas an evening clock was striking sevens 
Addressing mechanically the master of the house. 
in my native English, without recollecting how, 
little chance there was of its. being understood in , 
this strange country, L civilly asked i€ 1 could» 
have any supper? The look of enquiry, and 
the glance of doubt and astonishment: which: 
alone answered my question, convinced me. that. 
I had addressed. my auditer in a language he did: 
not comprehend, and being unfertunately. unac-. 
quainted with any other, I prepared to repeat, 
my question, and to assist the explanation of it» 
by signs. Imagine, Sir, my astonishment (for. 
to describe it were. impossible) wien, with a. 
mingled look. of incredulity and contempt, the. 
waiter replied.to. my. question ia my, owm lap-: 
guage: ‘* Supper, Sir, yes, you cag have your 
supper, Sir, as soon as we have served up a din- 
ner which.is ordered for a party of gentlemen, 
at half past seven.” ‘* Dinner at half past: 
seven, I exclaimed! ’’ almost doubting the 
formation I had received, pray, my good friend, 
satisfy my curiosity and inform me in what’ 
strange couatry [am thrown, where they dine at 
the hours I have been accustomed to sup ? 
* Country, Sir,” said the man, eying me with an 
apprehensive look as if he suspected me of hav- 
ing escaped from a straight waistcoat, “* Why 
in England to be sure, and in London, Sit/”” 
A. summons to attend some new arrival pre- 
vented my informer from observing the asto- 
nisbment painted so visibly in my face; and’ I 
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had just time to prove my compliance with the 
strange customs of this now strange country, by 
begging him to let me have my supper at ten, 
for surprise had deprived me of all wish of an 
earlier repast. 1 determined to pass the inter- 
mediate houfs in a ramble amongst the principal 
streets of a city, which seemed to have under- 
gone as great a change as its inhabitants. @i- 
yected my steps towards the west end of the 
town, lost in reflections upon the metamorphoses 
IJ had witnessed, and was returning to the hotel in 
somewhat of a melancholy mood, when my at- 
tention was. arrested by a crowd of carriages 
that were successively thronzing roand the doors 
of a very large and splendid mansion, which 
I concluded to be some place of public amuse- 
ment ; and FE was confirmed inthe idea by hear- 
ing, as I mixed in the throng, the powdered 
gentlemen who were assembled round the car- 
riages observe, ‘* that the music was expected 
to be very good, and that one of the finest sing- 
ers in the world was that evening to delight all 
the nobility and people of ton with her vocal 
powers.” Ata loss te guess whether this was 
to be in a play, or if this was a place devoted 


~ to musical talents only, 1 determined to mix in 


the gay scene, and to satisfy my curivsity, 
whilst I sought this method to banish my gloom. 
i accordingly, with my money ia my hand pre- 
sented myself at the door; and after offering it 
to the persons I saw stationed there, as I 
imagined for the putpost of receiving it, I en- 
quired if there was any room in the House? 
* Room, Sir,” said the person'to whom 1 
addressed myself, ** why there’s plenty of room 
at present, bat there won't be much when the 
compafy is all come.” Well then, my friend, fell 
woe if you please, I cried, which way I am to 
turn to go to the pit. The person to whom. I 
addressed myself as well as his companions, 
bursting into an immoderate fit of laughter, ex- 
claimed, “ the Pitt, indeed, why surely the 
man did net think this was a Play Howse?” 
Mortified as I was, yet curiosity overcame my 
displeasure, and: I civilly entreated to be in- 
formed what this House was, which I had so 
unfortunately mistaken, and to what purpose it 
was withso much splendour devoted? Judge my 
astonishment, Mr. Editor, at seeing the world 
turned apside down, when I learnt that this 
mansion belonged to a noble family of the first 
rank in the kingdom, who had leat it for the 
evening to a great musical performer to give 
celebrity to his concérts, and ¢clat to a name, 
round which nobility bad in other days twined 
e wreath of the proudest distinction. I hastily 
Quitted the crowd, and the jests of the sur- 


rounding footmen, and quietly bent my steps 
Once wore towards the coffee-house. On my 
arrival therc, I found what I had ordered for 
my supper, placed in one of the boxes in the 
coffee-room, in which an elderly gentleman wat 
also seated. Anxious to glean some informa- 
tion of the events that had been passing in the 
political as well as the gay world since my de- 
parture from it, 1 applied to my neighbour for . 
information on this subject. With equal horror 
and astonishment did I learn that a neighbour- 
ing nation, distinguished for enthusiastic attach- 
nent to its Monarchs daring to many centuries, 
had suffered a stranger und tyrarit to i@ 
throne, and voluntarily submitted fo have its 
inhabitants torn from their household Gods and 
fertile climate, to aid the wild ambition, and 
still wilder projects of this modern Alexander, 
I found too, from my new friend's observations, 
that the best, the protidest distinctions of ha 
tional character, which in my days made every 
man glory to confess himself an Ewglivhmah, 
were frittered away in this age of folly, or lost 
in the new system of philosophy ani equality. 
All ranks of people seemed bringing themselves 
to the same level. The ténant Was rivalling bis 
landlord in horses, hounds, fine mistresses, and 
fine daughters; the tradesitien’s wives in the 
city were outvying their more fashionable rivals 
in the west end of thé town by more crowded 
routs, and higher play at their curd tables. 
The plain country gentleman, with some ephe-' 
meral title; the purchace of yesterday, was as- 
suming the honours with the importance of the 
old nobility; those who derived their claims to 
both from the vittues of their ancestors, no les 
than their own, my countrymen, alas! were, I 
learnt, dwindled into cox-combs, retaining as 
few of the good qualities a3 the habits and fa. 
shions of their forefathers ; and my couhtry wo- 
men forgetting the sweet charatteristics of their’ 
sex, as well as their nation—DModésty, with 
unblashing cheeks and uncovered bosoms, were’ 
to be found every where, but where, in my — 
humbler days, I had been accustomed to see’ 
them—with their husbands and their children. 

In short, good Mr. Editor, finding myself a 
stranger in my own country, I requested to be 
spared the painful witness of how mach it war 
“ fallen, falich from its high éstate,” ani to be 
conveyed again to the regions from which I hat 
been taken—but I détermined ere 1 vanislied 
once more into thin air,” to repost my 
timents and earthly griefs in your bosom, Sir, 
and to claim yoor sympathy in tié sorrows F 
have related, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDE. 


Sir, 


As your valuable Work embraces subjects of all kinds, you will oblige a constant reader by 
inserting the enclosed in your next Number; and J shall be much gratified by finding an answer 


Srom any of your ingenious Correspondents, 


ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


_ AT this awfal and momentous crisis, when 
the eyes of all Europe are turned in anxious ex- 
pectation towards this country, and when this 
country, with all her strength and all her re- 
sources, is almost unable to pursue the unequal 
contest in which she is engaged, it naturally be- 
comes the object of those who are placed at the 
head of affairs to investigate every possible foun- 
tain from which fresh means of supply may be 
adequately gained. His Majesty's late Minis- 
ters, therefore, thought it expedient to look to 
the sister kingdom for an addition to the naval 
and military force of Great Britain: and that 
addition they could not expect to obtain, but 
by removing the disabilities which for a long 
time have continued to oppress the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Ireland. A short timeago, symp- 
toms again appeared of that. tumultuous dispo- 
sition, which, for a long time past, has, more or 
less openly, agitated the internal frame of the 
sister kingdom, To what cause these symptoms 
were now to be attributed, there can be but 
little doubt. Promises were long ago made to 
the Catholics, which promises have never been 
performed : and it was but natural to expect that 
the Catholics would resent so flagrant a viola- 
tion of our faith, When that illustrious states- 
man, Mr. Pitt, persuaded the Irish people, or 
rather persuaded the Irish Parliament, into the 
measure of union, the only compensation that 
was offered to Ireland for the sacrifice of her in- 
dependence, nay of her existence as a nation, 
was the complete deliverance of several millions 
of men froma state of exclusion the most painful 
and degrading, It was for the emancipation of 
the Catholics that treland consented to be no 
longer a country—to blot herself from the map 
of the world. She agreed to sacrifice herself for 
the freedom of her children; she has sacrificed 
herself, but her children have not been freed. 
It has long been acknowledged as a general 
principle among enlizhtened persons ofall ranks, 
that every man, performing ‘he necessary duties 
which are required and due from him to the 
state, has a right to protection in the duties 
“ which are required and due from him to his 


God. But how unmeaning is the protection 
which the state professes to grant, if he, whe 
exercises his natural and constitutional rights, 
becomes, by the very exercise of those rights, 
the unfortunate object of innumerable disabili- 
ties! Surely if it be just that a man enjoy a 
right, it is but just that he enjoy the conse- 
quences of that right. It is not merely just— 
it is indispensable, But the moment we pro- 
ceed to the effectuation of liberal and manly 
designs, the moment we begin to impart full and 
practical value to the rights we have acknowy 
ledged, then we are instantly told: ** No, you 
** shall go no further—the Catholics have a 
** right to worship heaven as they please: we 

will not interfere between them and their 
** God: but then we will not admit them to 
** temporal enjoyments, and place them on a 

footing with ourselves who profess the true 
** religion,” 

If the Catholics have a right to worship 
heaven as they please, then the worship which 
is exercised by the Catholics is, at least, an in- 
nocent act: and yet for the exercise of that ins 
nocept act, they are punished with disabilities 
and mulcted by restrictions. They are chas- 
tised by British laws for actions which are not 
acknowledged as criminal by the British consti- 
tution. The answer of the other side is, ‘* We 
‘* do not intend these restrictions and disabilities 
** by way of punishment to the Catholics, but 
merely asa safeguard to ourselves.” As a 
safegard to yourselves? What, is the Catholic 
religion inherently so bloody, that you are 
afraid of beholding in the year 1807 the miseries 
which were endured in the year 1555? If you 
think the spirit of Catholicism so desperate and 
so infuriated, if you think that wherever it en- 
ters, it will rave like the evil dw@mon in the 
scriptures, and drive the whole herd down rocks 
and into seas ; for heaven's sake, and for your own 
sakes, lay the axe at once to the roat of so dread- 
ful an evil: not only fetter the hands that are so 
eagerly itching to destroy you, but remove the 
fatal cup whence they draw the inspiriting cans 
tharides with which they burn, and tell them tha 
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a religion whose practice is murder, ought not 
to meet tolerationeven in theory. You know 
that you have no such apprehensions; you 
know thatthe Catholics are as little disposed to 
injure you, as they would, even if their disabi- 
lities were removed, be unable to injure you. 
Why do you imagine them disposed to injure 
you? When you have granted to them every 
privilege that is possessed by yourselves, what 
more can they expect—what more, even ifthey 
avere governed by a Catholic King, could they 
possibly hope to obtain, when you shall have 
opened to them the ways of power and honour? 
Unless, indeed, you imagine that they have a 
mind to murder all the Protestants in the united 
Empire, by way of possessing their property : 
if any bedy is mad enough to think that, he is fit 
for nothing but to keep company with Dr. 
Duigenan. They have told you they mean no 
harm—but that you will not believe: if you do 
not choose to credit adscititious testimony, it 
must be because you think there is something in 
the internal evidence of the case, which con- 
tradicts their fair professions. And what is the 
internal evidence on which you rest? Why, their 
attachment to the Pope! You think that for the 
sake of the Pope, whom they have never seen, 
they will slaughter those to whom they are 
most nearly and dearly related and attached— 
that for the pretensions of the Pope they will 
sacrifice the rights of nature—that, under the 
guidance of the Pope, they will join the stand- 
ard of Bonaparte, and march with the invaders 
of their country to the destruction of their 
countrymen. You think that the Pope, who 
has been obliged to endure, at the hands of 
Bonaparte, the devastation of his territory, 
and the annihilation of his empire, who was 
degraded by the Corsican, and marched to 
Paris for the coronation of his own destroyer, 
that man you think .is likely the moment he 
regains his temporal power, and finds him- 
sclf once more at the head of a large and po- 
tent population, to turn his newly acquired wea- 
pons in the service of the man who had dis- 
armed him of those he before possessed !—Is 
this in human probability, is it human nature? 
Among all the cries that have been raised by 
party spirit for party purposes, among all the 
watch-words of insurrection and incentives of 
civil war that ever were conjured up by collec- 
tive illiberality for private emolument, there 
has never been one so wicked!» , and at the same 
time so groundlessly spread abroad, as that 
which now placards our walls, and stares us at 
every corver in the face. The magic words are, 


Oo roteny ! and to the word- Popery, the 
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prejudice of these times,and the tales of mischief, 
perpetrated in former ages, have attached sig- 
nifications involving almost all the dearest inter- 
ests of our hearts. By “‘ no Popery” we are 
taught to understand what the words implied in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, no tortures, no 
burning, no invasion of private peace, pro- 
perty, and security ; all of which were justly 
apprehended in the dark ages, when a Catholic 
prelate was endeavouring, by his assamed em- 
pire over their spiritual, to gain an actual com- 
mand over things temporal and material. But 
that great and haughty power is now no more » 
it can no more exist: for Catholics, while they 
reverence the principal individual of their 
church, yet recollect at the same time that they 
have temporal rights, and now thatthe princi~+ 
ples of government, and the doctrines of equal-' 
ity have become so universally understood, 
there is no great probability that even supersti- 
tion itself should get the better of ambition and 
independence, so far as to induce the Catholics 
to surrender into the hands of a priesthood the: 
rights and privileges to which laymen are en- 
titled. This supposition is in case the Catholics 
should ever attain a considerable degree of 
power—which, I contend, that from the dispro- 
portion of their numbers, they never can accom- 
plish. They will not be in the proportion of 
one to ten: for though the Catholic population 
bears a greater proportion than that, to the num- 
ber of Protestant inhabitants, yet the former re- 
ligion is principally confined to the lower classes, 
and few of their number would ever arrive at the 
honours of statesmen and commanders, ‘* Well,”’. 
exclaim the enemies of Catholicism, “ if the 
** number is likely to be so small, why make 
‘* all this bustle about it? why set the country 
‘* in arms for a matter confessedly of so little 
‘* importance?” It is not a matter of little im~- 
portance: the operations of hope, however 
distant, are wonderfully powerful. When a 
parent sends his child into any profession, what 
must be his discouragements when he feels that, 
however great may be the merits of the youth, 
he can never hope to attain that rank which 
may, however, be bestowed, before his very 
eyes, on another, his junior and his inferior? 
It is the infinite extendibility of advantage, if 
we may be allowed to make use of that ex- 
pression, it is the infinite cxtendibility of ad- 
vantage that gives value to any profession. 
Place a bar that opposes the progress of the 
candidate, and however remote that bar may 
be, however wide may be the ground which 
can be traversed before its impediment comes - 
into immediate and absolute action, yet its - 
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operation will be felt in the earlier part of the 
course, aad depress the endeavours of an am- 
bition, which, if it bad hoped ever to pass it, 
would probably have reached it. When a 
student enters the profession of the law, he 
knows that there can be but one Lord Chan- 
eellor: yet, probably, if the profession did not 
lead to that high. benour, it would not com- 
Prise so many b ble > and so many 
edmirable talents as it now can boast: pretty 
nearly the same thing may be snid of all the 
other professions from which the Catholics are 
excluded. 

Bat it is no more than fair to observe the 
temper and dispositi of the p who are 
accused of such sentiments as “‘ would induce 
* them to destroyus, with an unsparing hand, if 
ever they arrived at power.” Of that temper, 
and of those dispositions, we have the strongest 
testimonials in their own declaration. When, 
at a period of two years distance, they pre- 
sented a petition te parliament, for the removal 
of the obstructions that oppressed them, they 
drew what we may consider as their manifesto ; 
as their creed and confession of faith. In that 
petition they stated, that they were stedfastly 
attached to the person, family, and govern- 
ment, of their most graciows Sovercign ; that 
they were impressed with sentiments of affec- 
tionate gratitude for the benignant laws which 
had beea enacted for meliorating their condition 
during his paternal reign; and that they con- 
templated, with rational and decided predilec- 
tion, the admirable principles of the British 
constitution. That they bad solemnly and pub- 
licly taken the oaths, prescribed to them by 
law, as tests of political and moral principles : 
and they appealed, as indeed they had a right 
most confidently to do, to the sufferings 
which they long Aad endured, and which they 
at that moment endured, rather than violate 
their consciences by taking oaths of a religious 
or spiritual import, contrary to their belief, 
as a decisive proof of their profound and scru- 
pulous reverence for the sacred obligation of an 
oath. For this was loxnz one of the things on 
which their enemies harped, wishing to have it 
anderstoed that the Catholics, even now, think 
it allowable to keep no faith with Heretics, not 
even the faith of an oath. What can be more 
convincing than an appeal, in which tliey say : 
** We have been oppressed by persons whom 
* our church has termed Heretical : those Here- 
“ties have prescribed to us certain oaths as 
“ tests, which, being once taken, remove us 
“ from our inferiority, and admit us at ence to 


power: but we bave aot taken those oaths— 


'* and why? Because we deny the principle 
“* that it would be lawfal for us to commit, 
“for the sake of our own aggrandizement, 
“such an action toward persons who differ 
e from ourselves in religious principle, a we 
.“* should think it improper to « it towards 
\** persons of oar own persuasion ; and, there- 
|< fore, we will not cheat even Heretics by a 
_“* false oath.” By the oaths which they thought 
| themselves permitied to take, they had bound 


themselves: and they offered still further 16 
jbind themselves in the presence of the alls 
iseeing Deity, whom all classes of Christians 
adore, To be faithful, and bear true allegi- 
\** ance to their most gracious Sovereign Lord, 
“.King George the Third, and him to defend, 
“* to the utmost of their power, against all cons 


** Spiracies and attempts whatsoever that should 
“ be made against his person, crown, ef dignity; 
“to de their utmost endeavours to make 
* known and disclose to his Majesty and his 
** heirs all treasons and traiterous conspiracies 
““ which might be formed against him or them, 
** and faithfully te maintain, support, and de+ 
“ fend, to the utmost of their power, the suc+ 
“* cession to the crown in his Majesty's family 
‘‘ against any person or persons whatsoever.” 
And they farther declared, that they renounced 
and abjured obedience and allegiance unto any 
person claiming or pretending a right to the 
crown of this realm: that they rejected and 
detested, as unchristian and impious, to believe 
that it is lawfal in any ways to injure any per+ 
son or persons whatsoever under pretence of 
their being Heretics; and, also, thatunchristian 
jand impious principle, that no faith is te be 
jkept with Heretics—that it is no article of 
| their faith, and that they renounced and reject- 
led, and abjured the opinion that Princes, 
communicated by the Pepe and council, or by 
|any authority whatseever, may be deposed or 
| murdered by their subjects, or by any person 
whatsocver—that they do not believe that the 
| Pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
| prelate, state, or potentate, hath or ought to 
| have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, 
| superiority, or pre-eminence, within this realy 
, that they firmly believe that no act, in itself 
unjust, immoral, or wicked, can ever be justi- 
| fied or excused, by or under pretence er colour 
| that it was done for the good of the church, or 
| im ebedience to any ecclesiastical power what- 
‘seever; and that it is not an article of the 
| Catholic faith: neither are the Catholics on 
i their faith required to believe, or profess, 
| that the Pope is infallible, or that they are 


‘mo te obey any order in its own naiure ime 
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though the Pope or any ecclesiastical 
power should. issue or direct any such order ; 
bat, on the contrary, they held that it would 
be sinful to pay any respect or obedience there- 
to. They do not believe that. any sin whatso- 
ever committed by them, can be forgiven at 
the mere will of any Pope, or of any priest, 
or of any person or persons whatever, but 
that any person who receives absolution for the 


same without @ sincere sorrow, and a firm and 


sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to 


atone to God, so far from obtaining thereby 
any remission of his sins, incurs the additional 
guilt of violating a sacrament; and they de- 
clared that they were bound and firmly pledged 


to defend, to. the utmost of their power, the 


settlement and arrangement of property in their 
country, as. established by the laws now. in 
being. They disclaimed, disavowed, and so- 
lemnly abjured, any. intention to subvert the 
present church-establishment for the purpose 
of substituting a Catholic establishment in. its 
stead ; and they have also solemnly sworn that 
they will not. exercise any privilege to which 
they are or may become entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion, or Protestant 
goverament in Ireland. 

After the unequivocal proofs which they 
have given us of their sacred attachment to an 
oath, it surely cannot be supposed that, with 
pledges like these, we can entertain the small- 
est doubt of the principles by which the Catho- 
lics are actuated, 

‘But it seems that apprehensions. are. enter- 
tained, not only by the legislature at large, 
but. more. particularly. by that branch of the 
legislature to whose opinions it is but fit that 
I should always pay the highest reverence, 
I do not happen, in the present instance, to co- 
incide in those opinions, but I always respect, 
even where I do not admire. The highest 
praise is unquestionably due to his Majesty for 
the conscientious principles which have ac- 
tuated his conduct: indeed, I do not wonder 
to find public conscience the constant attendant 
and adviser of a Monarch, whose private life 
has afforded so many bright and striking exam- 
ples of his habitual attention to that strict 
Monitor. But I’ may surely be permitted to 
say, that to me his Majesty appears, on this 
occasion, to have confined himself even within 
narrower limits tlian the nature of the case re- 
quired. He did indeed, by his coronation-oath, 
meke a promise “ to maintain the Protestant 
religion as by law established :” and no one 
will merely venture to blame him for strictly 
ebserving the dictates of that oath. But what 
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I mean here to contend, is, that the Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics does not go toward 
the destruction, but actually and energetically 


toward the better support and firmer mainter 


nance of the Protestant religion as by law 
established : we are all agreed about the neces- 
sity of observing the oath itself: “1 differ 
only as tothe means by which that oath mag 
be most effectually observed. 


The. Protestant religion is to be support» 


ed by the state, on which that. religion 
rests: and if, from a measure like the Emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, there. be reason to hope 
for a great increase of our national strength, 
surely the Emancipation of the Catholics must 


be a measure conducive to the maintenance of 


the Protestant religion, The person who has 
always argued with the greatest inveteracy 
against the Catholics, stated the other evening 
in the Heuse of Commons, on Mr. Brand's cele+ 
brated motion, thatthe-proportion of Catholics 
serving in the Irish regiments, was that of one- 
fourth ; now, if ina country where pretty neare 
ly three-fourths of the whole population are 
Catholics, only one-fourth is found in the ser- 
vice of his Majesty, this circumstance must of 
course arise from*some inherent defects in thé 
system which operates upon the Catholics. 
The remedy for those defects is to be sought in 
the removal of the oppressive measures which. 
exclude the Catholics from the: privileges of 
Englishmen, and place conscience and religion 
as the eternal barriers between man and: his 
rights! The Irish Catholics, as long as-the hope 
of promotion is absent, as long as they are. 
withheld, which must naturally be the case, by; 
the gentry above them, from entering into his 
Majesty's service, must of course recruit most 
slowly and unwillingly ; and yet, perhaps, it is 
among these very men that we may leok for the 
strongest and most valuable soldiers. But some 
people appear to take up the question on the 
ground that was assumed, in joke, by Lord 

Chancellor Thurlow, when, during the agita- 
tion of the question on. repealing the Test. Act, 
a number of the Dissenters. waited upon his. 
Lordship to enforce their petition by personal. 
suit, his answer was, ‘“*‘ G—d d—n you all! L. 
do not care a fig whether our religion is upper- 
most, or your's, or any, or none: I only say. 
this, that if you were up, you would keep us 
down; and, now we are up, d—n me, but 
we'll keep you down! that’s all.” 

Besides, when we consider the situation ig, 
which the Irish Catholics do actually stand, at, 
the present moment in their own country, it, © 
will be impossible for us to reconcile the con- 
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tradictory conditions established in the two na- 
tions. By their own act of 1793, the Irish are 
entitled to hold commissions in the army and 
navy, even though they should be so unfortunate 
as to have attended high mass. Bat in England, 
no Catholic, whatever his merits may be, is 
entitled to hold a commission from his Majesty : 
Thus, if it were necessary, in case of invasion, 
or any other such emergency, to call over an 
Irish regiment commanded by Catholic officers, 
to any service in this country, those officers, the 
moment they set foot in England, would be re- 
duced to this alternative, the most distressing, 
perhaps, that could occur to a brave man: 
either he must violate with great individual 
risk, thelaws which it has been thought neces- 
sary to establish for the preservation of the 
constitution, or he must submit to stand by a 
passive spectator, and behold that constitution 
herself, and her dearest children, fall a prey to 
the sword of an invading enemy. 

But even if the opponents of the Catholics 
would permit them to hold commissions in the 
army and navy, of a subordinate description, 
yet they would never permit a Catholic to stand 
upon the staff. What? a man of courage, con- 
duct, and talent, has distinguished himself at 
the head of a regiment—has proved alike his 
ability and his patriotism—has been pointed out 
as the person most likely to do credit to his Ma- 
jesty by promotion.—Impossible! he is a Ca- 
thoiic. He has been of the highest use as an 
inferior officer; but give him a command, and 
you make a rascal of himdirectly : he has fought 
Jor his country at the head of a regiment, but 
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give him the command of au army, and he di- 


rectly fights against her. And, to be sure, thé 
whole army under his command, Catholics, and 
Protestants, and all, will undergo precisely the 
same metamorphosis, and join their new leader 
to burn all the Protestanfs, men, women, and 
children! And all this for thesake of the Pope, 
whom the whole party must, of course, be so 
fond of. 

After so many attempts, and all fruitless, we 
begin to despair of beholding, for 4 great num- 
ber of years, the complete Emancipation of the 
Catholics. Yet the opinions of the ablest mea 
in his Majesty’s Councils, men too, of all sects 
and parties, have coincided in the broad and 
general opinion, that the disabilities and restric- 


, tions under which the Catholics labour, onght 


to be instantly abolished: Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Grenville, Lord Howick, and Mr. 
Grattan, have alike upheld the cause of Catho- 
lic Emancipation. There ate some persons, 
who, when they are unable to find strong argu- 
ments, have recourse to high authority. But 
on this occasion, persons (who, having no argu- 
ments to support a favourite series of measures, 
that were secured for a number of years, had re- 
course to the authorities of Mr. Pitt, the sup- 
porter of those measures) have declined to be~ 
lieve the authority of Mr. Pitt on this his most 
liberal and most valuable measure, and have 
now in their favour neithef argument nor au- 
thority. When shall we hope that Parliament 
will open its eyes, and save the country from 
those dreadful perils onthe verge of which for 
so long a time she has been trembling ? 


4 FRIEND TO THE CATHOLICS, 


FITZWALTER, “ OR THE SOPHISTRY OF THE PASSIONS.” - 


(Continued from page 319 ) 


THE advantage of giving to Miss Rossmere 
the polish of English manners, and completing 
her acquirements under the instruction of the 
best masters, was too obvious for Mrs. Orville 
to hesitate about taking her to England ; be- 
sides, she had for the last year insensibly be- 
come not only her companion, but {riend. 
Affection, no less powerfully than gratitude, 
led her to the constant contemplaiion of Mrs. | 
Orville’s virtues, to the silent study of her! 
tading features, and to the watchful observance | 
of the diminished brilliancy of her eyes, where, | 


unperceived by al! but herself, the tear trem- 
bled in silence. Young, lovely, affectionate, 
and sympathizing, anticipating her wants, and 
her wishes, Caroline stole at intervals from 
Mrs. Orville, during along and stormy voyage, 
the painful recollections that crowded on her 
mind, of her husband and her children. 

They arrived, at lencth, in England, only as 
it were for Mrs. Orville to close the eyes, and 
receive the last blessing of a mother, whose 
frame, enfeebled by constant solicitude about 
her daughtey’, sunk under the strong emotions. 
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of joy, with which she once again folded her 
to her bosom. She survived the conflict but a 
month, and left that daughter to feel all the 
loneliness of a deserted heart, all the anguish 
attending the disappointment of her hopes of 
finding consolation on a mother’s breast, and 
of soothing by her tenderness and attention the 
evening of a life which had known but a con- 
tinued sunshine till Colonel Orville’s departure 
for India. The young friends who, before she 
quitted England, trod with her the gay circle 
of pleasure or social enjoyments, had, like her- 
self, been thrown into different paths of life, 
and she found few of them now resident in 
town ; indeed if they had been, her recent sor- 
rows and weakened health, made her careless 
of their society, and alive only to the recollec- 
tion of those she had left. The arrangement 
of her mother’s affairs, which devolved equally 
on herself and Mr. Maitland, who was left as 
her executor, gradually withdrew her atten- 
tion from such subjects of painful contempla- 
tion, and she found an addition of five hundred 
a year settled exclusively upon herself, but a 
painful memento of the blessing she had now 
lost. Mrs. Orville’s retired mode of living 
made this to her an ample sum, independent of 
the remittances she expected to receive from 
her husband, and two hundred pounds a year, 
which Miss Rossmere’s mother insisted on her 
receiving towards the board and expences of 
Caroline’s education. 

Here, then, in England, was Mrs. Orville do- 
mesticated, her anxious wishes constantly di- 
rected towards India, and her heart beating 
with eager expectation, as often as she heard 
of the arrival of any ships from thence. Her 
disappointment was, at length, somewhat les- 
sened by a short letter from her husband, in- 
forming her that the next ship was to bring 
over his friend Major Fitzwalter, to whom he 
should entrust a longer and more particular de- 
tail of himself, his prospects, and his children. 

Anxiously, from this moment, was every 
wind watched, and every rumour caught at, of 
any arrival from India; and from that sweet 
association of idea upon which the heart some- 
times leans, the name of Fitzwalter was never 


mentioned, but it appeared to Miss Rosemere 


to act with a sort of magic influence upon the 
sorrows of her friend. It was, therefore, the 
talisman with which she generally led back 
Mrs. Orville to hope and promised happiness, 
whilst her heart was beating with all the strong 
emotions of maternal tenderness—with all the 
trembling anxieties of a wife and mother. Mrs. 


her drawing-room, and received from his hand 

the long expected letter from her husband. The 

various sensations which at this moment agi-- 
tated her, the strong conflict between hope and 

fear; threw into her lovely countenance a 

mixed expression of tenderness and sweetness, 

that made her break upon Fitzwalter almost as 
a celestial being. With evident surprise and 

embarrassment he delivered the packet with 

which he was charged; and when he saw the 

tear of anxiety trembling in her éye as she re- 

ceived it, ‘* Allow me, Madam,” he added, 

** the happiness of removing the cause of a so- 

licitude so truly amiable, by assuring you I left 
Colonel Orville weil, and your lovely children’ 
sweetly talking of the happy period of your 
meeting.”” ‘* Then he is well again,” said Mrs. 

Orville, and he is happy,’ she would have 
added, but the word died upon her lips, and 
she could only say, ** and my children are well 

too?” ** They are well, Madam, and all that 
the fondest mother could wish, in infant sweet- 
ness,” replied Fitzwalter, gazing with admira- 
tion at the lovely inquirer, who, immediately 
on his departure, withdrew to weep uninter- 
ruptedly over the packet which contained the 
following letter :— 


Dear Louisa, 

My friend Major Fitzwalter has promised to 
be the bearer not only of this to you, but of all 
that can interest you respecting myself and the 
children, who are well, and grow ing every day 
moré out of your knowledge. He will also tell 
you the particulars of a duel in which I was 
unavoidably engaged with an officer of our regi- 
ment, who sought to misrepresent me to the 
General. A very trifling wound which I re- 
ceived, has left only the slight trace of indispo- 
sition behind it, witb a little debility, which 
mutt for the present retard my return to Eng- 
land, anxious as I am to place the childreo 
again under your protection. Fitzwalter is my 
friend, and as stich you will receive him. I 
leave to his fire-side visits to you, a farther ac- 
count of us all. Tell Miss Rossmere she still 
lives in the remembrance of most of her old 
beaux here, as you do, dear Louisa, in that of 
your affectionate 

ORVILLE. 


Such were the contents of the letter that Mrs. 
Orville’s trembling hand unfolded, and which 
prepared her for a sensation of anguish that had 


never till this period reached her, even in ima- 
gination. Was this the long, the fondly-ex pect- 
ed letter, that was to calm the solicitudes of @ 


Orville, at length, heard his name announced in. 


Ne. Vil. Vol. I. 


mother—the anxieties of a wife ? Was this cal- 
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culated to soften the painful hours of separation, 
of inquietude, and apprehension? Was this the 
letter of a hushand—of a father? Such were 
the agonizing reflections of Mrs. Orville, which, 
confined to her own bosom with an almost reli- 
gious care, preyed upon it, and robbed it in se- 
cret of all that had once been happiness. Her 
first introduction to Fitzwalter had made ar: 
impression on him more powerful than even that 
of surprise, It was a, moment that fixed his 
fate and decided his projects, He had heard 
much of Mrs. Orville in India, and he had ne- 
ver heard her named, but with sentiments of 
pity united to those of admiration. He had, 
too, not unfrequently been thrown into a circle 
where he had noticed Colonel Orville’s public 
excesses, and was at length accidentally intro- 
duced to his table, where he was too often a 
witness of his private ones. Even the respect 
due to the remembrance of his wife, was not 
long retained, but a rival soon usurped her 
place there, and with it her privileges. It was 
a disgraceful quarrel respecting her that had oc- 
casioned. the duel which he had represented to 
Mrs. Orville as the necessary defence of wound- 
ed honour. It was in one of those hours, when 
the Circean cup had circulated witi more than 
usual quickness, that Fitzwalter announced to 
him his intended return to England, and asked 
if he could do any thing for him there. ** Any 
thing for me?” he replied—** yes, you can do 
a great deal: go and take care of my wife— 
keep her quiet if you can—but mind and tell no 
tales, Fitzwalter.”” Charged with this com- 
mission did Fitzwalter arrive in England—a 
commission so lightly given, that it would 
scarcely have been remembered by him, but 
for the letter with which he was also entrusted. 


| 


Before I proceed to say how he availed himself 
of it, I must present him to my readers, not sucly 
as he met Mrs. Orville, but such as he really 
was, possessing a countenance less attractive 
‘han impressive; it was not at a first interview 
you discovered that it was of so strong, so mark~ 
ing acharacter, that, upon a second, a physio» 
gnomist could never forget it. A look of keen 
inquiry, thrown over features naturally dark 
and saturnine, would have made them rather 
repulsive, but that they softened in a moment 
at his command (and it was the transition of a 
moment) into a pensive look of interest or syme 
pathy in all that was addressed to him. A mea- 
suring eye, a voice modulated to every inflexion 
of tenderness, and that took in ap instant all its 
tones, completed the charm that was at first 
unperceived, and therefore the more dangerous 
when discovered. Early initiated into life, he 
had seen and mixed in it, in every circle of 
fashion and extravagance, and his residence in 
India had given him different views of wealth, 
but not of morality. He now returned to his 
native country with increased riches, but not 
amended principles, The distinguishing trait of 
his character was perseverance; whatever was 
the object of his pursuit, he followed with une 
wearied diligence till attained, but with se 
quiet, yet so fixed an eye, that it was unknown 
to all but himself; and the pursuit was never 
relinquished till success crowned it. Such was 
the dangerous character presented at this dan- 
gerous moment to Mrs. Orville, and anxiously 
did she anticipate the next interview with him, 
when she might venture to inquire a thousand 
little cireumstances relative to her husband and 
children. 
(To be continued. ) 


ANIMALIANA: 


OR, ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS RESPSCTING VARIOUS SPBCIBS OF ANIMALS. 


WE are indebted for the following article 
do a gentleman, who has distinguished himself 
in the literary world, by some interesting and 
valuable publications on the sabject of natural 
history; we expect to be favoured with fur- 
ther communications from the same intelligent 
quarter. 

Tux Worr. 

The great affection which wolves entertain 

for their offspring, often reuders them, during 


their breeding season, exceedingly ferocious. 
Of this, two instances occurred in the menagerie 
of the museum at Paris. 

A female wolf which was kept in the same 
den with a male, every year produced young 
ones. One of the cubs was accustomed occa- 
sionally to pass under the grating of the den, 
for the purpose of running about, and playing 
with the dogs of the menagerie. This inter- 
course enraged the parents so much, that one 
day, at the retura of the frolicsome little anie 
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al, they ferociously sprang at it, tore it piece- 
meal, and devoured it, 

In the year 1798, a similar occurrence took 
place with the same wolves, They devoured 
three of their young ones, who, like the fermer, 
occasionally left their den to play with dogs in 
the area of the menagerie. 

.. The wolf is undoubtedly, in many respects, a 

cowardly animal, and, although in general fero- 
cious, is, on some occasions, easily intimidated. 
His strength of body, however, is such, that, in 
the chase, it is not an easy thing to overtake 
and kill him, particulary if he is allowed fair 
play, and has a tolerably favorable country 
before him. In the wolf-hunting of the late 
King of France, although it was always well 
attended, and was pursued by the fleetest and 
strongest dogs that could be procured, it sel- 
dom happened that any but young wolves were 
killed. A French gentleman who took great 
delight in this sport, and who has published 
some observations on the means of destroying 
these animals, asserts that he has been often 
compelled to abandon the pursuit of walves at 
the distance of fifty and sixty leagues, or up- 
wards, from the place where it commenced. 
He says that although his establishment for 
this purpose was very excellent, he had not the 
good fortune to kill more than three old wolves 
duriug the whole of his sporting career: one 
of these was seized by his degs without much 
difficulty, in consequence of its having previ- 
ousty gorged itself with the flesh of a dead ass 
in such a manner that it had scarcely any power 
to run.—See the observations of M. Gouflier 
on the means of destroying wolves, Feuille du 
Cultivateur, 2 Juin, 1792. 

In many parts of the continent, the inhabit- 
ants suffer severely from the aumber, and the 
consequent depredations of the wolves. Some- 
what more than forty years ago, there was, in 
particular, one wolf, in the district of Gevau- 
dan, in Languedoc, which, from its size and 
ferocity, was the terror of all the surrounding 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants believed it te 
be an hyena, and it was generally called * le 
bcte du Gévaudan.” Severa) thousand men 
have sometimes been armed at a time in pur- 
suit of it; but, in # country intersectéedim every 
direction like this, by mountains and forests, 
we must not be surprized when we are told that 
it was not till after many attempts, and several 
serious accidents, that the inhabitants succeeded 

in destroying it. Some of the French accounts 
speak of more than twenty persons having, at dif- 
ferent times, been killed by it. Public prayers 


were offered for its destruction in most of the 
caurches and monasteries of Languedoc. 
Another wolf of enormous size was killed: 
in the neighbourhood of  Angouléme, in the 
year 1788. It was upwards of three feet in 
height; and, exclusive of the tail, it measured 
five feet and an inch in length. Hts weight was 
a hundred and fifty-one pounds, The teeth 
were extremely large and strong, and the co 
lour of the hair considerably darker than that 
of most of the animals of the species, 

It was believed by the ancients that the wolf 
had only one continued bone in its neck, which, 
consequently, was stiff andimmoveable. This. 
circumstance is asserted by Aristotle, but it is 
erroneous: the wolf has several vertebra in 
ihe neck, and this part of its body as flexible, 
in every direction, as that of the dog. 


Dogs. 


In China there is an adage of great antiqui- 
ty that ** Dogs and. swine, the fatter they are, 
the nearerare they to their end,” Dogs are 
fatted for food in almost all parts of this ex- 
tensive empire, and their flesh is held in great 
esteem. It is admitted to the tables even of 
the principal Maadarins, and is considered a 
delicious putriment by all classes of the people, 
In most of the markets it is exposed to sale in 
as great abundance as mutton, veal, and beef, 
are in England. The above adage is applied 
to such of the Mandarins as by suddealy be- 
coming rich, through injustice or oppression, 
excite the envy of their superiors and equals, 
and the hatred of all those who have suffered 
by theirextortion and avarice, to conspire to- 
gether towards their downfall and destruction, 

With respect to the flesh of the dog, we have 
a curious remark in one of the Chinese writers. 
** When, in the dark, a man receives the flesh 
** of an ape, instead of that of a dog, he eats 
with a relish, and considers it excellent: 
‘* But when on the following morning he is told 
‘“* what it really was that he ate, his stomach 
‘* sickens at the ow and he immediately 
begins:te vomit.”’ 

The dog is, ia most cases, the incorruptible 
guardian, and the faithful and disinterested 
companion of man. He does not, like a faith- 
less friend, attend him only in prosperity.; but 
even in the depth of misery and distress he 
continues his undiminished attentions, His 
sagacity also is, in many cases, very wonderful. 
‘* I have seen,” says Montaigne, in his artless, 
but interesting stile, ‘* a dog, which, in con- 
** ducting a blind man along the fosse of a 
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** town, left a plain and beaten path, and took 
** a worse, for the apparent purpose of lead- 
‘*ing his master out of the hollow. How 
** (he asks) is it possible to conceive that this 
** dog should have had sufficient knowledge to 
‘* regard only the security of his master, and 
“‘ ina great degree disregard his own conveni- 
** ence and ease? And how could he have con- 
** ceived that the old path, though sufficiently 
** capacious to admit of his going along it, was 
** becoming too narrow for its master to pass ?” 
Essais, liv. ti. ch. 12. 

M. Sonnini speaks of a pug dog, (Roquet) 
which, from early habit, had become fond of 
eating snuff. He informs us that whenever a 
snuff-box happened to be opened in the presence 
of the dog, he was always exceedingly trouble- 
some to the owner till he took out a pinch 
and put it into the animals mouth. This is a 
singular instance of depraved taste in the ani- 
mal creation. 

Tue Horse. 


We are informed by an old Dutch writer on 
Natural History, that horses have sometimes 
been trained (for the purpose of exhibition) to 
walk upright, on their hind legs, in the same 
manner as dancing dogs. How degrading an 
employment for so noble an animal! He speaks 
of a horse that was taught, at command, to 
raise himself on his haunches, with his fore- 
feet elevated from the ground, and, in this ab- 
surd posture, to drink wine or ale out of a 
goblet. The same animai would likewise hold, 
on his fore-legs, a bason, as if about to undergo 
the operation of shaving: At a certain signal 
given by his master he would suddenly throw 
himself at full length on the ground, and lie 
there, for some time, motionless, and as if dead ; 
till, by another signal, he was directed to rise 
upon his legs again. He performed a great 
number of other equally ridiculous feats, 


Tue Ermine. 

The skins of Ermines are well known from 
their being employed for the lining of robes, 
and other purposes. They constitute an ex- 
tremely valuable article of commerce betwixt 
the Russiaws and the Chinese. Of late years 
they have, however, considerably fallen in 
value, in consequence of the deceptions that 
have been practised by the Russian merchants, 
who, for the purpose of increasing their weight, 
concealed little pieces of lead in different parts 
about the feet, 


It is generally, but erroneously, believed, that 
the ermine is an animal found only in northern’ 


climates. They are, undoubtedly, natives of 
the Molucca islands, where, however, they 
preserve, like the weesel in this country, their 
brown colour during the whole of the year. 
Seba likewise speaks of them as being found 
in Java, and his testimony is confirmed by that 
of professor Pallas. 
Guinea- Pies. 

It is asserted that neither mice nor rats will 
enter any place that is frequented by guinea- 
pigs. Does this arise from any peculiar smell 
of the animals. It cannot possibly be sup- 
posed that the guinea-pigs pursue dnd destroy 
them. 

These little animals, now so common in our 
country, are natives of South America. They 
were originally carried from Brazil to Guinea ; 
and it was from the latter country that they 
were first imported into Europe. 


Tue Swan. 


The strength of the swan is enormously great 
for the size of the animal; and when, on any 
occasion, it is rousedyto fury, it becomes a for- 
midable adversary. As the turkey is irritated, 
and even sometimes enraged, at any thing that 
is red, so the swan is generally believed to have 
a similar antipathy to such animals as are 
white. M. Titius, a German professor, was 
Witness to a violent contest betwixt an enraged 
swan and a quiet horse, which had been guilty 
of no greater offence than (being of a white 


-colour) approaching somewhat too near the 


pond on which the swan was sailing about. 
The haughty bird immediately swam to the 
bank, and, with the greatest fury, darted upon 
the horse, and beat him about the legs in a 
most unmerciful manner, with its strong and 
heavy wings. The animal did not recover from 
its wounds for a long time, and had he not been 
relieved from his situation by some men who 
fortunately happened to be at a little distance 
at the moment of:attack, it is believed that he 
would have fallen a victim to the fury of the 
bird.—Journal Encycloped. du 15 Décembre, 
1775. 

It has been remarked, but how far with 


truth may deserve further enquiry, that, when’ 


swans plunge half their body into the water, it 
is the sign of a continuance of fine weather ; 
and that when they throw up the water round 
them, it is an indication of approaching rain, 
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Sir, 

In the autumn of the year 1804, when two 
gentlemen (on a pedestrian excursion through 
the Western Highlands of Scotland) were de- 
scending the Bowling-green hill rising from 
Loch Long, they perceived a man among the 
furze, nearly at the root of it. The dreadful 
distortion of his features and wildness of his 
eye, independent of his squallid appearance and 
the tattered state of his clothes, sufficiently con- 
vinced them that he was suffering the dream and 
fever of mental derangement. His immediate 
flight, on their attempting to address him, pre- 
vented their ascertaining the degree of insanity 
he laboured under, nor could they afterwards 
procure any intelligence respecting him. How 
he could support existence was a matter of the 
utmost surprise to them, as there were no habi- 
tations for many miles near the situation in 
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vening, are the most rngged and barren in 
Argyleshire. As an “‘ outcast, abandoned to 
weather,” a more interesting figure could 
scarcely be imagined, nor a being more calcu- 
lated to excite pity. 

The following lines very inadequately ex- 
press the sensations he gave rise to :— 


Ah! solitary one, how came you here, 

In this lone glen, no friend nor hovel near? 

Far from thy home, bent by the mountain blast, » 
Where art thou wand’ring ?—tell us of the past. 
He spoke not; but his fever'd frenzy'’d soul 
Told the dire truth, his mind outrag’d controul ; 
Oft did he wildly look, avert his eye, 

Then sadly moan—the cause is known on high. 
Upon the mountain turf, uncouch’d he lies, 
Chill’d by night dews, his canopy the skies. 


which they discovered him ; and the hills inter- 


A young Lady, newly married, being ebliged to 


SECRET CORRESPONDENCE. 


the following to an intimate Friend. 


Loch-Goil Head. W.S8.ULS. 


shew her Husband all the Letters she wrote, sent 


“ T cannot be satisfied, my Dearest Friend, 
** blest as. | am in the matrimonial ‘state, 
‘* unless I pour into your friendly bosom, 
‘* which has eyer beat in unison with mine, 
the various sensations which swell 
‘* with the liveliest emotions of pleasure, 
** my almost bursting heart. I tell you my dear 
*< husband is the most amiable of men. 
** I have now been married seven weeks, and 
** have never found the least reason to 
** repent the day that joined us. My husband is 
** both in person and manners far from resembling 
+ ugly, cross, old, disagreeable, and jealous 
** monsters, who think by confining to secure : 
“a wife it is his maxim to treat as a 
bosom friend, ......... and notasa 
‘* plaything, or menial slave, the woman 
“ of hischoice. .....-.. Neither party, 
‘“* he says, should always obey implicitly ; 
‘* but each yield to the other by turns., 
‘* An ancient maiden aunt, near seventy, 


** lives in the house with us—she is the de- 
“‘ light of both young and old; she is ci- 
“ vil to all the neighbourhood round, 
‘** generous and charitable to the poor. 
‘** T am convinced my husband likes nothing more 
‘** than he does me: he flatters me more 
‘than the. glass, and his intoxication, 
‘* (for so I must call the excess of his love) 
** often makes me blush for the unworthiness 
** of its object, and wish I could be more deserving 
“of the man whose name I bear. To 
** say all inone word, ......... andto 
** crown the whole, ... . . my former lover 
** is now my indulgent husband, my fondness 
“is returned, and I might have had 
“a Prince, without the felicity I find in 
‘* him. Adieu! may you beas blest as I am un- 
‘able to wish that I could be more 
happy 

N. B.—The key to the cbove letter (in cy- 


** acheerful, venerable, and pleasant old lady, 


pher) is to read the first, and then every alter- 


H nate line only, 
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Sir, 
1 believe the following anecdotes of the late | 
Mr. Fox have never yet appeared in print; they 
are at yourservice if you think proper to insert 
them in your valuable miscellany. 
Piccadilly, Aprill, 1807. 


sioned much conversation. Mr. Fox being 
asked his opinion of the propriety of his rela- 
tions’s paying such a debt, replied, “* If Lord 
C. thinks proper to demand it of Lord ——, his 
lordship, I dare say, will consider it as a debt 
of honour.” 

The late Lord Holland excusing ‘himself for 
not paying his cider son’s debts, on the plea that 
it would diminish the fortune he intended for 
Charles. ‘** Your Lordship, said he, had bet- 
ter take the credit of paying them yourself, for 
if you donot, Lam bound to doit when you are 
gone.” 


P. N. 


When Mr. Fox wasat Eton school, high play 
was much in fashion at that seminary, and one 
young nobleman lost 10,000/. to another, and 
gave him his note for it. This note was many 
4 years after presented for payment, and occa- 


THE DEATH-WATCH., 


AMONG the popular superstitions, which the 
almost general illumination of modern times has 


pretty quick succession, and are repeated at uns 
certain intervals; and in old houses where thé 


not been able to obliterate, the dread of the 
Death-Watch may well be considered as one of 
the most predominant, and still continues to dis- 
turb the habitations of rural tranquillity with 
groundless fears and absurd apprehensions. It 
isnot, indeed, to be imagined that they who are 
engaged in the more important cares of provid- 
ing the immediate necessaries of life should have 
either leisure or inclination to investigate, witl 
philosophic exactness, the causes of a particular 
sound : yet it must be allowed to be a very sin- 
gularcircumstance, that an animal so common 
should not be more universally known, and the 
peculiar noise which it occasionally makes be 
more universally understood. Itis chiefly in th: 
advanced state of spring that this alarming lite 
animal commences its sound, which is nu other 
than the call or signal by which the male and fe- 
male are led to each other, and which may be 
considered as analogous to the call of birds; 
though not owing to the voice of the insect, but 
to its beating on any hard substacce with the 
shield or fore-part of its head. The prevailing 
number of distinct strokes which it beats is fram 
seven to nine or eleven; which very circum- 
stance may perhaps still add, in some degree, to 
the ominous character which it bears among the 


vulgar. These sounds or beats are given in 


insects are numerous, may be heard at almost 
every hour of the day; especially if the weathet 
be warm. The.sound exactly resembles that 
which may be made by beating moderately hard 
witha nail onatable. The insect isofa colour 
o nearly resembling that of decayed wood, viz. 
an obscure greyish brown, that it may fora con- 
siderable time clude the search of the enquirer. 
It-is about a quarter of an inch in length, and is 
noderately thick, in proportion, and the wing- 
-hells are marked with numerous irregular va- 
riegations, of a lighter or greyer cast than the 
zround-colour. Ridiculous and even incredible 
as it may appear, it is an animal that may in 
some measure be tamed : at least it may be so fa- 
miliarized as to he made te beat occasionally, 
by taking it out of its confinement, and beating 
on a table or board, when it will readily an- 
swer the noise, and will continue to beat as 
often as required.—We must be carefal not to 
confound this animal, which is the real Death- 
Watch of the vulgar, emphatically so’ called, 
with a much smaller insect of a very different 
genus which makes a sound like the ticking of a 
watch, and continues it for a long time without 
intermission. This latter belongs to a totally 
(different order, and is the Zermes pulsatorium 


of Linneus, 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
A TREATISE ON INDIGENCE, &. BY P. COLQUHOUN, ESQ. 
(Concluded from page 329.) 


THE last head of this work, which it re- || calamity, but it would be unfair not to observe 


mains particularly for us to notice, is a National 
Deposit Bank for Parochial Societies, which 
the author suggests should be established in the 
metropolis, under the immediate sanction of go- 
vernment, with branches in certain districts of 
the country, conveniently situated, to be ma- 
naged by a president and five directors, with 
three subordinate directors to each district 
branch, to receive such deposits as should be 
paid by the managers of parochial societies, 
constituted in the manner hereafter explained, 
entitling the individuals composing such societies 
to the contingent benefits arising from their re- 
spective deposits accurately calculated, 

Mr. Colquhoun then goes on to give us a 
sketch of the contributions to be required from 
each individual from 20 to 30 years of age, in- 
creasing in proportion to the advanced risks of 
life; and he recommends that the deposits be 
extended from thence, according to proper cal- 
culations drawn up by scientific men, so that 
persons so old as 60 may not be excluded from 
the benefits of his scheme. 

When the calculations upon the contingen- 
eies, or benefits applicable to each class, which 
Mr. Colquhoun does not feel himself-capable of 
giving, shall be made, he then recommends that 
copies of them shall be sent to each of the offi- 
ciating resident ministers and church-ward- 
ens in England, and that a day shall be ap- 
pointed for them to disclose the advantages of 
the scheme, leaving to every one the option of 
becoming members of the proposed institution, 
ornot, according to their own inclinations. 

A second meeting is then recommended of 
those whe may please to associate, for the pur- 
pose of cheosing a committee of managers, a 
secretary, ard other persons to superintend the 
local concerns of the association, and to décide 
upon the pretensions of the claimants who might 
make demands on the funds ef the Institution. 

We cannot follow our author through all his 
various regulations for the purpose of prevent- 
ing individuals from becoming incumbrances on 
the Deposit Bank, except through unavoidable 


that these seem judicious and well conceived, 
provided that the original object can be carried 
into execution. Of this, however, we have the 
most serious doubts. It is a melancholy fact, 
that at least half the labouring population of 
England, and that the more intelligent and en- 
lightened half, are seceders from the national 
church, and almost wholly under the influence 
of the dissenting clergy. Now, we conceive that 


a scheme, in which the ministers and officers af 
the establishment must necessarily have so large 
a sway as that proposed by Mr. Colquhoun, 
cannot possibly be rendered grateful to those 
who should compose the efficient members of it, 
unless the local management of it be solely com- 
mitted to the hands of those in whom they can 
confide. Besides, have the poor of England ra- 
tional incitement to trust their surplus earnings 
to parish overseers, and church-wardens, such as 
we have always seen them, in the vain expee- 
dation that these men of office, under a new 
order of things, and when they shall zealously, 
honestly, and conscientiously apply their hard 
savings to constitute a fund to afford them re- 
lief in the hour of distress, that these men of 
office to whose care it is now proposed to be in- 
trusted, or at least through whose hands, with 
a thousand jealous precautions, assistance is to 
be administered, is it to be supposed that these 
creatures of office will relax the harsh and au- 
stere visage of place and parochial dignity, be- 
cause the poor coritribute to their own support ? 
if we could supply ail parishes of the kingdom 
with parish officers as enlightened and liberal 
minded as we sincerely believe Mr. Colquhoun 
to be, the object of hisspeculation might be ve- 
rified, and crowds, no doubt, would basten to 
enrol themselves members of his depasit bank. 
But, since we cannot produce so great a national 
| goed, since we cannot, in the room of dall, ma- 
rose, and illiberal minded men, place the paro- 
chial police of the kingdom in hands worthy to 
have the management of so important a branch 
of our domestic economy, we may de allowed to 
hesitate, knowing in what hands it vow is, and 
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that in many of its vital points Mr. Colquhoun 
does not wish it removed from them, before we 
can veature to sanction the changes he recom- 
mends. 

If in commerce it be a true axiom, what the 
merchanis of Paris said to the great Colbert, 
let us alone, it is perhaps not less true with re- 
gard to the poor. But this is impossible in a 
country like this, where the poor laws are in- 
terwoven with the very fabric of the constitu- 


tion, and any essential modification of them 
must, more or less, vary the condition of every 
individual in the state. Withus, the poor have 
been bred and educated under a certain system 
for a long series of years; the feelings and ha- 
bits, resulting from that system, form a part of 
their character, which could not be shaken off 
without considerable effort ; and it merits a se- 
rious pause, before we proceed, to inquire whe- 
ther there be not some danger, at the present 
moment, of introducing any great change into the 
system npon which we have acted hitherto, and 
under which we have flourished, since the days 
of Elizabeth. The Catholic question, which 
has deprived the nation of the services of some 
of the most able statesmen in the kingdom 
(would to God the mischief had stopped there), 
and seated some of the weakest and most ineffi- 
cient in their places, is, we conceive, scarcely of 
so much importance as that which relates to the 
pauper population of England. The Catholics, 
who could have benefited by the indulgence of the 


legislature, are but few in numbers, while the 
poor, who are the objects of the present discus- 


sion, are the strength and sinews of the land ; 
and, if they decay, the Monarchy, the Aristo- 
cracy, and the Commons must naturally perish. 

We have before stated our dislike of Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s fondness for a vigorous police. Go- 
vernment, it is true, in modern times is a com- 
plicated machine, and our multifarious system 
of finance has not a little added to its intricacy, 
The most objectionable of our laws are those, 
perhaps, which relate to the collection or 
security of the national revenues, and of these 
too the police is the most rigorous and summary ; 
but, judging from these laws, which Englishmen 
cheerfully submit too from a consciousness of 
their necessity, who would wish tosee them ex- 
tended, or the preventive system, which Mr, 
Colquhoun contends for, established in the place 
of the laws which are already in being ? 

In the condition of the poor of England there — 
is much for benevolence to sympathize with, 
and much for wisdom to improve, but we do 
not wish to see the feelings of the indigent of our 
countrymen lightly or incautiously sported 
with; and we again earnestly recommend, 
whatever may be determined on respecting this 
important subject, that the prejudices of the 
poor may be looked to, as well as the ameliora- 
tion of their condition, and that the speculations 
of well meaning philantrophist may not out ran 
the bounds of sober judgment and calm enquiry. 


ALL THE TALENTS! A SATIRICAL POEM, IN THREE DIALOGUES, 


BY POLYPUS. 


THE object of the pamphlet before us, which 
is a professed, but intolerably tame and feeble, 
imitation of the Pursuits of Literature, is to 
ridicule the late ministers, who, if we are to 
believe this author, arrogated to themselves all 
the wit, vigour, weight, and talents of the 
country. The late ministers have more than 
once disclaimed these lofty pretensions, but it 
is sufficient for the purpose of the satirist, that 
they have been imputed to them, whether by 
friends or enemies, he scorns to enquire. 

Had we to consider only the merits of the 


present pamphlet, we should have consigned it 
in silence to those dealers in literature who pur- 
chase dullness by the weight ; but as somehow 
or other, without possessing a single atom, of 
genius, wit, or invention, in short, being a lu- 
minous specimen of no talents at all, this work 
has excited no inconsiderable share of public 
notice, we shall, te satisfy the curiosity of our 
readers, who may not have had the misery of 
toiling through our author’s pages, select a fair 
specimen of the writer's candour, ability, aad 


critical acumen. 
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sCRIBLERUS, 
** Now long live Sh-r-d-n* ! a nobler man, 
“ Heav'n never made since first the world be- 
“ gan.” 
POLY PUS. 
* Fix’d thoughts on Sh-r-d-n tis vain to seek, 
** Who from himself is varying every week ; 
** And pict’ring like a cloud at close of day, 
* Fantastic features never at a stay ; 
4 Where heads of asses or of hogs depose, 
«* The short-liv’d lip and evanescent nose ; 
** Where on his throne at Ammon as we stare, 
** He turns a monkey and his throne a bear. 
** To grasp this Proteus, were to cork in jars 
«* The fleeting rainbows and the falling stars.” 


Reader there is more of this, but we will not 
insult thy patience with the farrago of nonsense 
and scutrility that follows. 

Dismissing Mr. Sh-r-d-n, not in very courtly 
strains, as the specimen above quoted may serve 
to prove, the Whig Club, Mr. Windham, Ge- 
neral Doyle, and, above all, Mr. Whitbread 
next comes in for a share of our author’s abuse. 
Lord 


*« M-ly-lle, poor man ! consigned to party pique, 
** Deferr’d the fate of nations for a week. 


* * T own I pity Mr. Sh-r-d-n, because he 
really does possess some good qualities; and 
becaase I know that his way of life often costs 
him a bitter pang. Yet it is to be feared he 
will never amend it. Perhaps there is not in 
human nature an object more deplorable than 
the man of genius sacrificing the choicest gift 
of his God to indolence and dissipation. 

_ ** Nature intended Mr. Sh-r-d-n for a mere 
writer of farces. As to political opinions, I 
‘believe him absolutely incapable of forming 
any. The man never hada rule of conduct in 
his life. A perfect epicurean in Politics, he 
looks not beyond the deed of to-day ; and all 
that I am astonished at is, that in his hasty 
decisions he should never do right by a blunder. 
‘Yet I mast acquit him of premeditated error. 
He never begins to reflect till urged by some 
sudden impulse of ambition, or vanity, or inte- 
rest. _No cold reason for Mr. Sh+r-d-n. Lull 
but his passions, and the little babe that sobs 
itself silent is not more harmless than he. Thus 
his entire character consists in reconciling ex- 
tremes. We pity his impotence when we do 
not despise his temerity ; and we see, with sur- 
prise, that his judgment must be blinded by the 
Passions before it can act with effect.” 

Me. VU, Fol. 
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** Justice, turn’dscholar,chang’d her 
“* And just like Hebrew from the end begap ;”. 
“* First found the culprit guilty, tried him next, 
** And from Amen preach’d backward to the 

** text, 


‘* So crabs advance by retrograde degrees, 
‘* And salmon drift tail foremost to the seas ! 


** To vex the Scotchman answered ev'ry end ; 
Unhappy in his servant and his friend,” 


The wisest way for the friends of Lord Mel-' 
ville to act would be, for them to let that no-' 
ble Lord remain in the obscurity to which, as 
if by mutual consent, it was agreed, in Mr. 
Pitt’s time, that he should be consigned. The 
Tenth Report is not yet out of the recollection 
of the public—why revive the subject? Is it 
to the credit or honour of that nobleman, for 
whose talents, however, we feel respect, that 
he was acquitted by his Peers through some- 
thing like a flaw in his indictment? Why hold 
him out as a mirror of political purity? 
or as the victim of personal ingratitude ? 
Our reason, we must confess, halts at such 
exhibitions; the case of Lord’ Melville un- 
derwent a thorough examination, and neither * 
that Noble Lord, nor his friends, have any rea- 
son to refer, as a matter of congratulation to the 
Tenth Report, or to the proceedings which were 
instituted in consequence of it. 

Of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
whose financial labours we gladly offered our 
tribute of applause at the time when they came 
under our notice, this flippant and angry writer 
thus speaks : 


** Ah, poor P-tty! trae— 
“ I once had hope the little lad might do. 
But P-tty ne’er a prodigy will prove; - 
‘© Ne’er burn the Thames, or make the tide 
** remove. 
*€ Once the smart boy, (as daily papers tell) 
‘* Perform’d a pretty speechextremely well 5 
‘© Then seiz'd th’ Exchequer—feeble and unfit ; 


‘* But * All the Talents hop'd another Pitt.” 


* “ All the talents hop’d another Pitt) 
Dissimiles hic vir et ille puer, however Lord 
Henry labours hard to be a great man, but 
he has not the necessary ingredients. The old 
Talents thought it expedient to astonish the 
nation with a young little Talent of their own 
begetting, so eried up poor P-tty to the skies. 
But, alas! we find they called him clever just 
as people say a hare has wings—for conveniences 
sake.” 
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Lord S-dm--th, Sir Fr-nc-s B-rd-tt, Messrs. 
P-—I) and C-bb-tt, next come in for a large 
share of our authors abuse, nor do the poets 
M--re, P-yne Ko-ght, Ch-rry, and Se-tt, 
escape castigation. The tribute of praise to 
Lord M--ra is just, but we hardly think that 
noble Lord will feel much gratification at 
secing himself complimented at the expence of 
his late colleagues. 


‘*T honour M--ra; him no lust to rule, 

‘+ Makes Fortune's votarist, or party's tool. 

** Foe to no sect, alike belov'd by all 

‘* He fears no venem for he knows no gall. 

** Prompt to lull feuds and passion to compose, 
** Yet from his tongue no adulation flows. 

** Ardent in arms and apt in arts of peace, 

“* He heaps up honours with a large increase, 
“ Fame is his spur, and Virtue is his guide, 
** Let guilty glory snatch at all beside.” 


Our Author is furnished by a ‘“‘ earned 
friend” with a note in. which he conjectures 
the “ Pursuits of Literature” to have been 
written by Mr. Mitford, the brother of Lord 
Redesdale, and author of the History of Greece. 


His reasons, for this conjecture, are similitude 
of style, and the fact, that in the Pursuits of - 
Literature no mention is made either of Mr. 
Mitford’s Greece amongst all the publications 
of the day, or of his brother Lord Redesdale 
amongst all the public characters. . The.con~ 
jecture is not unplausible, but we hardly think 
it sufficiently strong to strip Mr. M-th-s of the 


honour or disgrace of that celebrated perform, 
ance. The author then, with ludicrous self im, 
portance, proceeds : 

** As for myself, every body who pleases 
may try to unkennel me. Every body has 4 
right. But I shall also beg leave to exercise 
my right upon the occasion, and 

— Ille 
Qui me commorit (melts won 
Flebit, et insignis totd catabitur urbe. 

We can assure the author for ourselves, | 
that we shall not attempt to unkennel him, 
and we fervently hope, that ig the course of 
our.critical labours this is the last time we shal] 
have to toil through such a mass of dulloess 
and malignity. 


ELIJAH’S MANTLE: A POEM. 


A PARTY squib of the same political com- 
plexion as the preceding article, but written 
with more spirit, and less malignity. The 
lines to Mr. Windham and Lord Henry Petty 
afford a fair specimen of the work, and eannot 
be displeasing to those who hold the mentory 


ef Mr. Pitt in veneration. 


“ Winotram, if ere thy sorrows flow 

** For private loss or public woe, 
rigid brow unbend : 

“ Tears over C #san, Brutus shed, 

** His hatred warr'd not with the dead— 
** And Pirr was once thy friend. 

** Does envy bid thee not to mourn? 

** Hold then his mantle up to scorn, 
** His well earn’d fame assail ; 

“* Of fun'ral honours strip his corse, 

** And at his virtues till thou’st hoarse, 
“Like curst Taersirss rail! 


** Illustrious Roscius of the State! 

** New breech’d and harness'd for debate, 
“* Thou wonder of the age! 

“ Perry or Berry art thou hight, 

** By Granta sent to strut thy night 
** On Stephen's bustling stage ? 


Prrr’s Chequer robe ’tis thine to wears. 
** Take of his Mantle too a share, 
"Twill aid thy ways and means 5 
‘© And should fat Jack and his Cabal 
“ Cry, rob as the Exchequer, Hal!” 
*Dwill charm away the fiends.” 


The Lines to Lords Howick and Sidmouth are 
likewise strongly conceived and forcibly éx- 
pressed ; and the apostrophe to the shade of 
Mr. Pitt is poetical : 


‘* Yes, honour’d shade; whilst near thy grave, 
‘* The letter’d sage, and chieftain brave,, 
_ * The votive marble claim ; 
‘* O’er thy cold corse the public tear, 
** Congeal’d a chrystal shrine shall sent, 
** Unsullied as thy fame.” 


This panrphiet is well printed, butiaé tt 
contains 13 pages we think the publisher might 
have afforded it at a more reasonable price than 
a shilling. A quarter part of that sum would 
have been a fair remuneration for the book~ 
seller ; but if the taste of the public is so vici- 
ous that requires to be gratified by libels in the 
shape of political pamphlets, it is, perhaps, a8 
well that they should be made to pay for them. 
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ADMISSION OF PAPISTS TO HOLD CERTAIN COMMISSIONS IN THE ARMY, &. 


The Substance of Mr, Deputy Birch’s Speech in Common Council; March 5, 1807. 
The Substance of a Speech delivered by Mr. Edward Quin, in the Court of Common Council, at the 
Guildhall of the City of London, on 1 March 5, 1801, against the Motion ren, 
by Mr. Deputy Birch. F 


THERE is a ripeness of judgment in some || tionof England. Far be it from us to arraigg 
men that outstrips the opinion ofthe age in which || any man’s motives ; they are, for the most part, 
they live, and exposes them to the persecution || beyond a human tribunal, and unfit subjects for 
of their less enlightened contemporaries. Wic- }j criticism; but it is within the legitimate pro- 
liff and Jerome of. Prague, and Galileo are in- |} vince of criticism to examine the competency of 
stances of this. The two former were the rre| a man for any inyestigation he attempts, who 


cursers of Luther in his glorious scheme of re- |} throws down the gauntlet of defiance in the 
formation, but they lived in an age too dark || form of publication. And we have no hesita- 
and barharous for their refined speculations, and |/ tion in saying, that, in the present instance, 
both of them atoned by their deaths for their || Mr. Birch has stepped far beyond his compe- 
boldness in propagating doctrines unsuitable to || tency. Whatever effect his oratory produced 
the spirit of the times in which they lived. |} on the assembly to which it was addressed, it 
The Italian philosopher, it is well known, was |} has left us without one ray of conviction of the 
confined in the dungeons of the inquisition, for |} justice of the cause he advocated. There are 
maintaining the same theory of the earth’s mo- || some orators, who, in spite of our better 
tion, which Sir Isaac Newton afterwards esta- |) jadgment, carry us along with them by the force 
blished, and, which, without any injury tothe || of their eloquence ; and, if they do not make 
interests of revealed religion, is the received || us converts to their principles, at least stagger 
opinion, at the present day, of all the divines |} our faith in our own; but to this high class, of 
of Europe. There areother men, who may be |} eloquence, Mr. Birch’s pretensions are meagre. 
said to be born a century behind their contem- |} indeed. He has not only failed to shake a single 
poraries, or, in other Words, that their opi- || opinion we before entertained, but his arguments, 
nions do not keep pace with the diffusion of || if the little that bis pamphlet contains deserve 
knowledge in their age. that name, have served to root us more strongly 
Under this aspect, while we entertain the }} in the opinions we previously entertained. 
highest respect for their conscientious scruples, If it be asked, what are our opinions on @ 
we must freely confess we regard those indivi- || subject which of late has occupied so much of 
duals who, within the last few weeks, have made |} the public mind? we answer, not to allude to 
so eminent a figure in the political world, by || living authorities, the same with those of sqme 
their strenuous opposition to any further exten- |] of the best and greatest men of the age, who 
sion of the privileges of our happy and glorious || have gone before us; the same which Sir George 
constitution being granted to our Catholic || Saville and Mr. Burke contended for, and, in 
brethren, We regard this prejudice against the || support of which, those ilustrious statesmen, 
Catholics, as the prejudice of an age which has || Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox forgot, or suspended, 
gone by, and no less unsuitable to the mild and || their rival animosities. That Mr. Birch, or 
liberal temper of the present times, than it is || any other obscure individual should differ in 
jmpolitic in relation to the feelings of a very || sentiment from these great men can excite no 
considerable part of the strength and population || surprise, but that they should be supported in 
of the empire. their black letter, obsolete fears, and narrow 
It is under these impressions that we come to || minded jealousies, by such respectable bodies 
the consideration of the pamphlets before us. || as the Common Council of the city of Lendon, 
In the first of them, Mr. Deputy Birch, who || awakens at once, we must acknowledge, both 
has as many occupationsas Scrub, in the Beauz || our astonishment and our chagrin, 
Statagem, who is, by turns, poet, soldier, ora- Still we are happy to find, that there are in- 
tor, and patissier, now steps forward the || dividuals whom the present fanatical delusion 
d@oughty champion of the church and constitu- 
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is Mr. Quin, the author of the second pamphlet. 
Tle is attached to the Protestant establishment, 
but he is willing to extend to the Catholics a 
fellowship of rights. In a very able and argu- 
mentative speech, he contends for the policy of 
sduiitting the Catholics fairly and fully witbin 
the pale of the constitution, and for consolidat- 
ing ihe strength of the empire, by holding forth 
encouragement to individuals, of every religious 

rsuasion, to step forward, at the present 
in its defence, This is the language of 
every enlightened and rational politician, and 
we mast express our sincere regret that it had 
not more weight in the place where it was de- 
livered. ** The Catholics,” according to Mr, 
Quia, and we heartily concur with him, “ are 
** indivisible from their Protestant brethren in 
“* their good wishes, in their loyalty, and in 


“ their patriotism; they are indivisible in ‘| 


* community of sacrifices, of labours, and of 


nisters : 


‘** dangers, why should they be divided and set 
** apart in civil and political rights ?”’ 

The conclasion of the worthy deputy’sspeeck 
is well deserving the attention of all who, at 
the present period, may think themselves pe. 
culiarly called upon to sepport the preseat Mi- 
—* I shall conclude,”’ says he, “* with 
imploring the eloquent Deputy (Mr. Birch) 
** and those Fentlemen who may be inclined to 
** support him, not to place themselves at this 
** enlightened period in a descending, but an 
** ascending scale; not to be instrumental i in re- 
** viving the prejudices and bigotries of former 
times. Let me conjure them not to sit in in- 
quisition on the consciences of their fellow 
‘** creatures and countrymen; not to carry the 
spirit of religious and political persecution 
** into the temple of that God, whose service is 
perfect freedom.” 


THE STRANGER IN AMERICA: 
Containing Observations made during a long Residence in that Country, on the Genius, Manners, 


and Customs of the People of the United States 
racters: 


tion, and the Slave Trade. 


3 with Biographical Particulars of Public Cha- 


Hints relative to the Arts, Sciences, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Emigra> 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM JANSON, ESQ, 


LATE OF THE STATE OF RHODE 


ISLAND, COUNSELLOR at LAW, 


IT frequently happens, when a work ap- 
pears with a singular, or what, in the book- 
selier’s phrase is “ a taking” title, that an in- 
dustrious race of authors adopt it as their own, 
and ina short time the press greans with imi- 
tations, Thus the ** Miseries of Human Life” 
brought forth “* More Miseries,” and, what was 
worse, brought ‘* Comforts” too: Mr. Surr’s 


* Summer at Brighton,” a ** Winter at Bath,” 
and a ** Winter in Bath;’’ and in a similar 
Way we apprehend, the ‘* Stranger in Ireland” 
has given birth to the © Stranger in America,” 
In cases of tills nature the public, we believe, 
are the greatest sufferers, for having been pleas- 
ed with the first work, they are easily allured 
te the reading of a second, by the invitation 
of a simiiar tifle, but generally lay them aside 
through lassitude or disgust. 

There is a great impropriety too in the pre- 
seat writer calling himself a Stranger in Ame- 


he resided more than thirteen years in that 
country, made purchases of land, and, it ap- 
pears, from his title page, was a counsellor at 
law of the State of Rhode Island. If length 
of residence be not, the two last are clearly 
characteristics of citizenship ; and, therefore, 
we conceive that Mr. Janson, with much more 
propriety, might have styled bimself a citizen 
of America, than a stranger. 

Dismissing this impropriety, we proceed ta 
the consideration of the work itself. Mr. Jan- 
son appears to have embarked for the United 
States with strong prepossessions in favour of 
the American people; but these not being 
realized, and disappointments of ene kind or 
other occurring to him during his residence on 
jthat continent, he soon changed his first opi- 
nion of the Americans, and, with very few 
exceptions, treats them with great severity 
throughout his whole volame. Many anec- 
dotes oceur in this volume which we have seen 


rica,” when im his preface he informs~us that 


in preceeding works, but as our author's 9b- 
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ject was to exhibit a complete picture of 
American manners, the introduction of them, 
perhaps, could not very well be avoided. As 
a specimen of Mr. Janson's style, we select his 
description of an American landlord in the 
interior of the country. 

_ “* Arrived at your inn, let me suppose, like 
** myself, you had fallen in with a landlord, 
“* who, at the moment, would condescend to 
* take the trouble to procure you refreshment 
* after the family hour, and that no pig, or 
* other triffing circumstance, called off his at- 
** tention, he will sit by your side, and enter 
“*ia the most familiar manner into conversa- 
“tion; which is prefaced, of course, with a 
** demand of your business and so forth. He 
** will then start a political question (for here 
“* every individual is a politician) force your 
** answer, contradict, deny, and, finally, be 
“ ripe for a quarrel, should you not acquiesce 
** in all his opinions, When the homely meal 
“is served up, he will often place bimself 
** opposite to you at the table, af the same time 
** declaring, that though he thought he had 
* eaten a hearty dinner, yet he will pick a bit 
* with you! Thus he will sit, drinking out of 
** your glass, and of the liqdor you are to pay 
** for, belching In your face, and committing 
** other excesses still more indelicate and dis- 
‘* gusting. Perfectly inattentive to your ac- 
“* commodation, and regardless of your appe- 
** tite, he wil} dart his fofk into the best of the 
** dish; and leave you to take the next cut. 
** you arrive at the digner-hour, you are seated 
* with “ mine hostess” and her dirty children, 


If 


** with whom you have often to scramble for 
“a plate, and even the servants of the inn; 
** for liberty and equality level all ranks upon 
“ the road, from the host to the hostler. The 
** children, imitative of their free and polite 
“ papa, will also seize your drivk, slob 
** ber in it, and often snatch a dainty bit from 
“ your plate. This is esteemed wit, and 
** consequently provokes a laugh, at the ex- 

peuce of those who are paying for the board, 

No check must be given to these demonstra- 

tions of unsophisticated mature; for the 

smallest rebuke will bring down a severe 

animadversion from the parent. Many are 

the instances that could be pointed out, 

where the writer has undergone these morti- 
** fications, and if Mr, Winterbottom * has 
** ever travelled in the country parts of the 
** United States, he can, if he pleases, attest 
** the truth of these observations.” 

We recommend our author's hints on emi- 
gration to the serious attention of every person, 
who may feet disposed to leave Great Britain 
or Ireland for the purpose of seeking an esta- 
blishment in America. 

The engravings which embellish this work 
are well executed, and, we have every reason 
to believe, correct delineations of the places 
they are designed to represent. « 


* Mr. Winterbottom, we believe, was never 
in America; his history of that country was 
written in Newgate, while under confinement 
for a seditious sermon.—Note of the Editor, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO LADY C. J. 


ROM HER MONKEY, ON MIS BANISHMENT 
¥OR TEARING A LEAF OUr OF A BOOK, 
REQUESTING BHAT ENGLAND MIGHT BE 

THE PLACE OF EXILE.—WRITTEN AT ST. 
PHILLIPS, IN MINORCA, ITTA, BY THE 
PRESENT LORD ERSKINE, THEN’ AN OF- 
FICER IN THE ROYALS. 

The humble petition of sorrowful Peter, 

With submission set forth as follows in metre. 

T think, if I’m rightly informed of the crime 

For which | am banished, it scems thusin rhyme: 


For tearing of books, for mischief and stealing, 

And tricks of all kinds, from the ground te the 
ceiling. 

As mankind pretend to be govern'd by laws, 

I claim a just right tobe heard in my cause, 

Which I ground upon reason and wrap up ia 
_ rhyme, 

Altho’ not the practice of courts-im our times 

For, in law, 1 aust say, tho’ 
season, 

That trials are often without rhyme or reason, 

Ali culprits ase punished, if Lord Coke says 


true, 
Not forlove pf revenge, bat for harm that they 
do: 
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On this common maxim my pleadings I found, 

And the crime that I’m charged with must fall 
to the ground. 

There ne'er was a book yet, I'll be bound te 
engage, 

Above all in our days, but might well spare a 


page; 
And the public, as well as most authors, might 
look 
With smiles on a Monkey devouring a book ; 
"Tis as well for a volume, I'll venture my oath, 
To be eat by an Ape, as a Critic or moth ; 
_And then, as to reading, all wits have confessed it, 
You never can profit, unless you digest it ; 
And Monkeys and Men, from the North to the 
South, 
Can only digest what they put in their mouth. 
Much more might be said, if 1 chose to enlarge, 
But I'd rather proceed to the rest of my charge : 
To blame me for mischief, and tax me for 
stealing, 
Is surely a want of all reason and feeling ; 
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And a rag from Miss Brace, or my tail ii» 
queue, 

Would soonall the hearts of the ladies subdue, - 

What might not be done with my dress, air, 


and shape, 

When the fashion at Court is to look like an 
Ape? 

What challenges, duels, what quarrels and 
slaughters, 

What tears would be shed over spouses and 
daughters ? 

What group’s fill’d with anguish and rivals for- 
lorn, 

Would wish, in despair, I had never been 
born? 


Tho’ faith to my shame, I'm afraid I should set, 
Five hundred of much greater Monkeys than 
me, 


And mad for some fair one might steel forth te 

meet her, 
And find her eloping with some other Peter; , 
Yet spite of these rubs I should have the renown, 


For nature, who ripens the figs and the grapes, || To be one of the finest young fellows in town 5 


Is not nearer related to man than to Apes: 


Then if exile’s my fate, Timplore with a tear, 


"Tis because they are stronger, they seize upon || To be shipp’d off for England, for there is my 


all, 
And the weakest, its certain, must zo to the wall ; 


sphere : 
If to this last request you start no objection, }. 


But the fair teeming Earth, our bountiful |} My counsin, Tom Erskine, has pledg’d his 


Mother, 

Loves Peter as dearly as Adam his brother : 

As to tricks of all kinds, of which I'm accus’d, 

1 deny they are tricks, and protest I’m abus'd ; 

Equip'd as I am, inimy shabby old grey, 

I dare not adventure what fine folks might say ; 

Each pitiful, ignorant, gingerbread varlet, 

Each ape at eighteen, in his gold lace 
scarlet, 

Has a right, to be sure, on all subjects to 
chatter, 

Tho’ Peter, perhaps, may know more of the 
matter ; 

Could Peter (I speak with respect and submis- 
sion) 


protection ; 
I suppose, like the Scotch, on account of 
connection, 
SONNET. 


WRITTEN FROM WINDSOR CASTLE, TO A 
FRIEND ON HIS VOYAGE TO THE WESE 
INDIES. 


From these proud towers, whilst Friendship’ 
wishes stray 
To where thy bark the Western billows lave ¢ 
May gentler breezes round her pinnace play, 
And softer murmurs swell the rising wave. 


By some lucky chance get an Ensign’s com- |} Breath’d in the freshness of the moonlight gale, 


mission. 
J see you all Jaughing—but titter away, 
Tm not the first Monkey wassuch I dare say ; 
*Tis no such great matter to play well at cards, 


Whilst round thy cabin fairy visions rove; 
Or, listening as the sea boy’s whisper'd tale, 
Wakes the warm impulse of remember’d loves 


And I think I should soon be the fon in the |} °! ™ay they meet thee in that pensive hour, 


Guards ; 


Sacred to cherish’d thoughts and sympathy: 


Im fit for all duties, except a Court Martial ! Steal to thine ear *midst evening’s balury pow'r, 


There, my likeness te man might make me too 
partial ; 

As to height, to be sure, I confess I’m. not 
tall, 


The gentle heralds of esteem to thee. 


Born on that breeze, may blending wishes form, 
Memory’s strong tye, and Friendsbip’s stronger 
charm, 


M, C, 
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A MADAME LA DUCHESSE DE C. 
Les yeux bleur, toujours delicats, 

Ne lance qu’une douce flame ; 
Leurs rayons ne vont qu’ a deux pas, 

Les yeux noirs vont au fond de l’Ame. 
Pour bien aimer, pour y bien voir, 
Le bleu doit le ceder au noir. 


Malgré qu’ Amour porte un flambeau, 
Nous croyons tous, qu'il n’y voit goute ; 
S’il voit & travers son bandeau; . 
C’est que ses yeux sont noirs sans doute, 
Prenez Lisitbe, prenez votre miroir, — 
Vous verrez que son ceil est noir. 


Plus serieux, et plus radieux, 
_ Les yeux noires brillent davantage ; 
Les bleu ont la couleur des cieux, 
ils ont aussi leurs nuages ; 
L’ eil noir, d’accord avec le cceur, 
Promit et peint mieux le bonheur. — 


L’ail biea moins beau dans les douleurs, 
Se laisse obscurcir par les larmes; 
Mais un ceil noir mouillé de pleurs, 
A plus de feu, a plus de charmes ; 
Ti a Je don de s’embellir, 
Par la tristesse, ou le plaisir. 


Vous qui chantez pour les yeux bleux, 
Nymphe modeste, autant que belles, 
Votre voix plaide mieux pour eux, 
Mais votre ceil noir parle contr’elle. 
Ti faut, pour oublier l’ceil noir, 
Vous enterdre et ne pas vous voir. 

THE FOLLOWING VERSES WERE ADDRESSED 
TO A LADY WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE 
finst REPRESENTATION OF THE “ HO- 
NEYMOON.” 

TN this pictare so strange, where the author 

displays 
“That Honeymoon best for a wife, 
How delightfal the sketch which his pencil 
pourtrays, 
To make her obedient for life. 


The hint, if pursu’d by the Beaux of the day, 
A lesson enchanting will prove, 

That watch-word of Hymen’s so fatal “‘ Obey” 
First drove from his altars young Love, 


The Urchin, thus exil’d, disgrac’d and diamay’d, 
And expell’d from his empire, the heart ; 
Long since bas return’d to the Paphian shade, 

To weep o’era pow’ riess dart. 
Reproofs, dreaded Truth, if convey’d with a 
smile, 
May waken Conviction’s mild tear ; 
Polly of ali her illusions beguile, 
And make the reprover more dear. 
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Bata bridegroom yo monstrous ! in pity ye fair 
Who are brides, or henceforth may dc, 
Maintain all our rights that to females are 
dear, 
And be rul’d by a smile or be free! 


Thyeyes, gentle maid, where so softly’s confest, 
Thou wilt ne’er want a lesson like this, 
Shall prove this best truth, that in blessing were 
‘blest, 
And that Cupid’s own Honeymoon’s this. 


ADDRESS TO A SIGH. 


GO, tender sigh, on sportive zephyrs borne, 
Through purest ether to my Emma go, 

And, faintly whisp’ring, tell her how opprest, 

Within the prison of my painful breast, | 
Thou lab'ring panted, e’er I let thee flow : 


And O! acquaint her, how my bosom glows 
With all the fervor of life's purest flame ; 
How that my eyes in silent anguish swell, | 
While on my tongue the falt’ring accents dwell, 
That give thee freedom, as they breathe her 
name. 


Perhaps the maid by soft compassion mov'd, 
Won by thy piteous tale, may take thee in, 

And entertain thee kindly for my sake— 

And who can tell, but sympathy may wake, 
Her heart's best chord, and vibrate all within? 


But should’st thou draw from Emma’s beaming 
eye, 
To stain her rosy cheek—one lucid tear, 
Close in my hollow breast, I will constrain, 
Each fond emotion stifled to remain, 
Nor let thy wand’rings wound her virgin eam, 


Go, then, soft breath, while Phebus radiant 
throws, 

His purple glories o’er the Western sky, 
And thro’ the foliage of the roseate bow'r, 
Where Emma seeks a calm sequester'd hour, 

In mournful cadence to my sorrows sigh. 


Some latent spark, perchance, may lay con- 
ceal’d, 
That waits thy breath to fan the timid flame :, 
Haste, then, and bear my fondest wish to hers 
And should she make thee love's soft messenger, 
I'll bid thee whisper what I fear to name, 


But, if relentless to my dearest hopes, 

The maid refuse to hear thy tender moan, _ 
My breaking heart will sink beneath its grief, . 
While ev'ry breeze that waves the pensile leaf, 

Shall sigh 1 liv'd for her—apd her alone! 
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THE VIOLET AND THE ZEPHYR, 


ADDRESSED TO JULIA A——. 


PARCH’D by the potent sun’s meridian ray, 
Each tender flow’ret’s blushing charms had 

flown, 

No breeze refreshing fann’d the sultry day, 
And ev'ry plant in silence seem’d to moan. 


One lovely violet pining midst the glade, 
Her tender voice to Zephyr, thus address’d : 
** Why, cruel wanton, stray to yonder shade, 
Aod teave thy suppliant’s pray’er still un- 
redress’d ? 


FINE 


ON MR. BULLOCK’S MODEL FOR A 


LORD NELSON,. 


SOME time back the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, highly to their honour, entered into a li- 
beral subscription, for the purpose of embel- 
lishing that town with a naval monument, to 


the memory of the gallant and heroic Nelson,— 


Artists were accordingly invited to send their 
designs to a committee of the subscribers ap- 
pointed to decide upon their respective merits, 
and to select the model which, to their judg- 
ment, should appear best calculated to meet the 
intention of the subscribers, It is by competi- 


thon alone, excited by the stimulus of reward, 
that the arts can be fostered, and matured into 
perfection ; and as we cannot hope to see this ef- 
fected by the munificence of private individuals, 
We rejoice tosee so opulent a body as the inha- 
bitants of Liverpool nobly stepping forward to 
adorn the second commercial emporium of the 


kingdom with a tribute to the memory’ of 
Nelson worthy the splendour of his achieve- 
iments. 

We have been favoured with te sight of Mr. 
George Bullock's design for this monument, 
through the medium of the engraver who is to 
execute the plate, which we do not hesitate to 


pronounce the most spirited and appropriate in 


its composition, the most correct and chaste in 
its allusions, and the most striking im its gene- 
ral effect, of any of the models we have hi- 


‘* In vain soft show’rs my feeble stalk bedew, 
The pitying Morn bestows her tears in vain,. 
My glowing tints assume a languid hue, =~ 
Come sweetly breathe, and mitigate my pain: 
‘* Yon lurid clouds the coming storm presage, 
My slender stem will shrink before the blast, 
Tis you alone my anguish can assuage, 
O! hover round me ‘till the storm be past.’ 
Vain are the sighs that heave her lovely breast, 
Who comes to seek me in the gay parterre, 
No more by charms distinguish’d from the rest, 
She seeks in vain—for ah! I am not there? 
The Zephyr—you, my Julia,—lI, the flow'ts 
Alas! unheeded, heave the pleading sigh, 
And, struggling under fortune’s cruel pow’r, 
Thus, like the vi'let, sicken, droop, and djef 


ARTS. 


MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF 


+ 
ploits of this great commander. It is in fact 
what the model of a monument fot a British 
admiral ought to be—British. 


The artist represents Lord Nelson standing a 
a pedestal, ina firm and decided attitude, the 


union flag and the anchor are introduced as the 
distinguishing marks of his profession, and, at 
the same time, pointing out the means by whicR 
his fame and glory were acquired. The 
destal on which the hero stands isencireled 


a double coil of British cable resting on the 
plinth, forming a base to the pedestal, aad @m 
riched by the representation in bas-relief of hit 
four principal engagements, viz. St. Vincent,the 
Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar; four figures 
of Victory, whose hands are united with crows 
of laurel, suspended over each battle, aretht 
supporters of this column, representing af Ae 
broken chain of splendid victories. The cornice 
of the columa is composed of leaves of Brith 
oak ; on the subplinth are seated four naatical 
figures, emblematical of the four great battles 
fouzht, and the enemy each timedefeated. Th 
body of the subplinth is enriched with the beads 


of the four ships on bdard whieh these brilliaat 


exploits were achieved, at once perpetuating 
the glory of the British navy, and theships WF 
which its glory was confirmed. The heads of 
the men of war are to he fac similes of the shipt 


. therto seen designed to commemorate the ex- 


which bore Lord Nelson’s flag in each wction§ 
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conveying to posterity the identity of the indivi- 
daa! vessels which contributed to fix the fame of 
the hero on an immutable foundation. The 
whole is erected on a mural base, guarded by 
four lions couckant, emblematical of the indi- 
genous and native valour of Great Britain, 
forming the grand bulwark to the whole, and 
intimating, that courage is the sure guide to 
naval glory. On the projecting sides of the 
mural hase, in raised bronze letters, appears a 
description of each battle, and of every ship en- 
gaged, together with that of its opponent, and 
on the ‘front the sum total of the vessels taken 
and destroved, by whieh each captain’s name 
becomes enrolled with that of his ship, and is 
handed down to future ages, together with that 
of his beloved and lamented chief. 

This monument is designed to be placed in an 
encircled quadrangle, containing 1500 feet of 
water, to be supplied by pipes, which can 
easily be brought to feed the resevoir, appear- 
ing to issue from four heads, placed in the in- 
termediate spaces of the mural base, representing 
the four great and principal rivers of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, as contributing to 
commerce, and promoting that naval exertion, 
on the cultivation of which the maritime power 
and prosperity of the country so materially de- 

nd. The circle is encompassed by a correct 
ae of boarding netting, illuminated by 
ship's lanterns; the whole forming an enrich- 
ed naval pillar, of an order almost new, yet 

_ strictly conforming to the rules of Cotinthian 
architecture in all its dimensions, and possessing 
the peculiar recommendation of being indebted 
tone foreign or adventitious ornament for its sup- 
port. No heathen mythology is introduced into 
this composition, nor any foreign attribute. 
‘The artist has aimed to erect a nautical monu- 
ment with British materials, such as shall at once 
tell the history of that hero, whom Britons stil) 
_jament, and convey to posterity a plain unvar- 
nished tale Of British courage, fortitude, and 
glory, If we have succeeded in conveying to 
our readers an idea of Mr. Bullock’s grand and 
masterly design, we believe they will agree 
with us that it ismore appropriate, or, in other 
-words, moretruly British than any of the model, 
which we have before had occasion to nctice. 
‘The artist has confined himself strictly to his 


é 


No. FIL. Fol. I. 


ry 


subject. Nothing is introduced which does not 
iend to the illucidation of his stery, and the 
idea of making the heads of the ships fac simi- 
les of the men of war, which carried the victo- 
rious flag of Lord Nelson in his different engage- 
ments, ¢annot be too mach commended. This 
is giving a monument, what it ought to have, 
the soberness of historical truth. _ Nothing can 
be conceived more ridiculous ‘than the impro- 
priety into which some artists have fallen, of 
representing the British Admiral standing on 
the prow of a Roman galley, or adorning his 
monument with the beaks of triremes, in imita- 
tion of the rostral columa at Rome. Besides, the 
heads of our ships of war are frequently most 
exquisite and tasteful pieces of sculpture. We 
have seen the head of the Victory, and we can 
searcely conceive any object which could form 
a more beautiful ornament for a piece of colos- 
sal statuary. The heads of the other ships ig 


Vanguard, and the Elephant, are, we dare say, 
equally highly finished and beautiful, and, toge- 
ther, cannot fail to form a most interesting and 
impressive group. While such materials as 
these are at hand, and while their merit and ine 
dividuality must strike every observer of taste, 


|e this great man fought, the Captain, the 


we are surprised that any artist should be foind 
so enamoured ef the antique as to crowd the 
tomb of a British “Admiral with Greek and 
Roman engines of war. The heralds, a race af 
men with whom much taste cannat he supposed 
to reside, seem in the very instance of this noble 
commander to have been aware of the folly of 
giving ancient armorial symbols to a modem 
warrior, and therefore, very properly, they give 
him for sapporters to his arms two sailors; and 
fur his crest a respresentation of the St. Joseph, 
one of the ships captured by bim on the l4th 
of February, 1794. 

Mr. George Bullock proposes for bis monu- 
ment artificial stone, being more durable, in this 
climate, than marble, and he calculates the ex- 
pence at the sum of eight thousand pounds, We, 
however, are inclined to be of opinion, that it 
would add to the beauty of the whole if the 
statue of Lord Nelson were executed in bronze, 
and, in paint of expence, the difference would 
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PU BLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE THEATRE. 


DRURY-LANE, 

: PHR writer of this article must again submit 
to the deplorable task of recording insipidity 
and flatness, must again lament the unfortunate 
circumstances that have brought poor eld Drury 
to her present grievous predicamept. Whether 
it he the mismanagement of the persons who 
conduct this Théatre, or the worthlessness of 
the pieces produced that has brought the house 
to its present condition, it is not easy to deter- 
imine ; but we must say, that wescarcely ever re- 
member a season in which so little has been done 
for the gratification of the public, and in which 
the audiences have consequently been so thin. 
The period when benefits take place is now very 
near at hand, and much more than is agreeable, 
novel, or striking, cannot be expected in the 
course of this seasoo. And what is the remem- 
bered satisfaction that is temake us amends for 
our prospective blank ?— Why, the recollection 
of two or three dull comedies deservedly damned, 
arid of an opera, not without some merit, un- 
Geservedly withdrawn: so much for the full 
pieces: and, by way of lighter entertainment, 
we have hada stupid pantomime, called the 
_Enchanters ; a ballet, not much more agreeable, 
@ntitled Emily; and a piece called the Young 
Hussar, from the remembrance of which, we 
even now are smarting in retrospective agony. 
The only instance of literary merit has been the 
Curfew: a piece which, however, did not suit 


the taste of the town, aol which was, conse- 


quently, withdrawn after a few nights. Tekeli 
sucteeded : but one of the two great Theatres 
of this metropolis is sunk and degraded most 
“deeply indeed, if its reputation for a whole 
winter is to stand upon a translation, from a 
piece, origina'ly acted at one of the Boulevard 
Theatres in Paris. The fact is, that the only 
successfal and original author, who composes 


‘for Drury-Lane, is Mr. Alexander Johnston, 


the machinist: but as long as a Theatre conti- 
hues to lie in such hands as those which now 
manceuvre Drury-Lane, it never can meet the 
approbation of the public, and, consequently, 
can never fill the pockets of the proprietors. If a 
good piece were sent by any imprudent and un- 


known wight to Drury-Lane Theatre, it would 
mever be read through, ten to ouc it Might be 
lost + And, indeed, ue good author likes to seud a 


play to a Theatre, where he knows of no re- 
sponsible person. For who is, in fact, the 
Manager of Drury-Lane Theatre? Mr. Wrough-. 
ton is the Acting Manager; and, like some 
military officers of distinguished rank, pays 
more attention.to discipline than to extended 
systems, endeavours to secure the quiet of 
the stage at a rehearsal, and omits to consider 
whether the piece in rehearsal be worth rehears- 
ing or not: But who is the-principal person? 
Mr. Sheridan, are you the leading man in 
Drury-Lane? Oh no, sir, I gave it all up to 
my son Tom.—But what makes you busy 
yourself about the Theatre now, if you have 
no longer any concern in it?—Oh, I'm like 
the tallow-chandler retired from business, who, 
nevertheless, came regularly to the shop on 
melting-days. 1 write ordersnow. Mr. Gra- 
ham, are you the leading man? Dear me, sir! I! 
oh lord no! I am a justice of the peace. by~ 
trade, and I only manage Drury-Lane Theatre 
for my amusement; but I write orders.—Mr, 
Peake, are you the person?—No, sir, I am 
only treasurer: but I write orders for some 
people, and refuse them to others; that’s all 
my occupation in the Theatre.—All your oc- 
cupation! why, I thought sir, you said a mo- 
ment ago, that you were the Treasurer !—Yes, 
sir, but that has been a sinecure of late. How 
happens that ?—- Indeed, sir, it is not my fault— 
you must ask the Board of Management.—Oh! 


there is a power somewhere then, is there 
Oh no, sir, that’s only aname: there is no real 
business done, or to be done, by the Board of 
Management; but they can give orders.— But 
what powers have the Trustees under that set- 
tlement which was made five years ago with” 


the creditors of the Theatte?—Oh! they can 
give orders.—1 think I begin to understand: 
then the people who take the lead in this Thea- 
tre are paid for letting the public come in for 
nothing ?—Why, sir, all men in high situations 
are paid for taking the troubles of patronage 
upon their shoulders.—Very true, Mr. Peake— 
you are not only an able writer of orders, but 
a very pretty political satirist! But I wonder 


you don't -contrive, among so Many managers, 
to get somebody that can write something better 
than orders—a good piece for instance.—Why, 
sir, we have got a great many very great wits. 
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It's a ee these wits don’t hit a little more 
strongly, Mr, Peake. Let us see who have been 
your successful authors. Who was the author of 
Cinderella ?—Mr. Alexander Jobuston—Good : 
who was the author of the Caravan ?~-Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnston—Good again: who was the au- 
thor of the Forty Thieves ? Mr. Alexander John- 
ston. —Clever fellow this: who was the author 
of the Sleeping Beauty ?—Mr. Alexander John- 
ston.— Well, sir, but did Mr, Alexander Johnston 
ever try his skill in a full piece—in a comedy, 
for example ?—Qh no, sir, that’s quite out of 
his way: one mancan’t do every thing.—Very 
true again, Mr, Peake: you are-a sound logi- 
cian, as well as an able writer of orders, and a 
very pretty political satirist. In short, then, 
you have no managers ?—Yes, sir, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and Mr. Thomas Sheridan, and Mr. Gra- 
ham, and Mr. Wroughton, and Mr. Shaw, the 
leader of the band; oh! and the Board of Ma+ 
nagememt, and the Trustees,.and the Renters, 
and——Oh you have quite convinced me, Mr. 
Peake; but, then, I repeat, if you have such 
clever managers, why have you no authors ?— 
Dear sir, we have Mr. Dimond, and, sir, we 


ple talk, and in the course of which shi ine 
form Una and the audience, that Hardykaute, 
who has just conquered a giant, is coming 
home to ask the hand of Una herself; ac+ 

cordingly, in five minutes his Lordship arrives 
with the said giant. Little Leolyn, who for 
some reason, we cannot tell what, has been car- 
ried off by gypsies, and by some trick, we can- 
not tell how, has returned from the same 
gypsies, and to serve some. purpose, though we 
really cannot tell. why, is represented to be 
dumb—this adventyrous young person makes 
his appearance, and the first act ends. In the 
secondact, we are entertained with an account, 
which states that Leolyn is the:3on of the last 
possessor of Count Hardykrfute’s present es-. 
tate, and, accordingly, the little fellow’s friends 
are very desirous of keeping him completely 
out of Hardyknute’s way. Not without good 
cause on their parts; for Hardykqute, who has 
somehow got a notion of the young gentleman's 
existence, very finely takes eccasion to throw 
himself into many horrors, and express maultifa~ 
rious distractions, whenever the name or idea 
of Leolyn comes acrosshim. A féte is prepared, 


have Mr. Cherry ‘Oh you have quite con- 
vinced me about that too, Mr. Peake, 

So much for Mr. Peake, and his Managers, 
and his Authors; but it is alittle hard, that a 
man of mechanical genius, great as we allow Mr, 
Johnston's merit to be, should stand as the clever- 
estfcllow in such a Theatre as Drury-Lane. He 
has again come before us jn apiece called The 
Wood Demon, on which we proceed to give a 


few observations, It was produced on Wed- 
nesday, the igt of April. 
. The principal dramatis personae are as fol- 
lows; 


Fount Hardyknute, Mr. Decamp. 
Guelpho, eee Mr. Penley, 


The Weod Damon, Mr. Montgomery. 
Clotitda, .. Mrs. Harlowe. 
Una, Mrs, Siddons. 


The Piece begins with a dream, in which 
Una is supported to see little Leelyn, an orphan 
boy who has been protected by her aunt, about 
to fall a prey to the Damon of the Wood.  Af- 
ter this vision, she has many long and uninter- 
esting disquisitions with one Guelpho, a talka- 
tive old steward, with one Willikind, his io 


less talkative son, and with one Oswy, a lover 
of her's, who takes his departure, discouraged 
by her preference for Hardyknute. The first 


in which Leolyn is one of the actors, and Har- 
dyknute recognises him by the mark of an arrow 
onthe arm. Just at that moment the Wood 
Demon makes wer debut ; and hinting to Har- 
dyknute that she desires the favour ofa few mo-~ 
ments private conversation with him, goes up 
a flight of stairs, followed by the Count. The 
Count immediately returns; the back scene 
opens, and discovers the Wood. Demon's equip- 
jage, consisting of a fiery dragon apd hapness, 
which she ascends alone, Hardykaufe having 
very ungallantly omi¢ted to hand her te her vex 
hicle : Se ends the second act. The third com- 
mences with the entrance of Leolyn jntp a bed- 


room appointed for him by Hardyknute; and 


here, being almost entirely free from the 
shackles of dialogue, the pantomime genius of 
Mr. Johnston begins to work, Hardyknute en- 
ters while Leolyn is asleep, mounts the bed, and 


touching a spring, occasions it to descend 
through the floor. Clotilda, who has seen the 


entrance of Hardyknute, has given the alarm, 
and Una enters during the Count’s subterranean 
absence, in order to search for Leolyn. Har- 
dyknute returns, and lays upon the table a key, 
which he states to be'that under which Leolyn 
is secured ina cavern below. For this key, 
Una contrives, in the darkness of the apart- 


ment, to substityte the key of the chamber-door, 


which false key. Hardyknute accordingly carries — 
off. The pictures of and Atexina, father 


act is occupied by the nonsense which these peo- 
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frames, and point out to Una the spring by which 
the bed will descend. She accordingly mounts the 


bed, and lets herself down into the cavern below, 
Oswy returns andsings a song.’ Then we are pre- 
sented with a view of the cavern : and, just as Una 
hat unchained Leolyn, Hardyknute appears be- 
hind, vet not so suddenly but that Leolyn hasan 
opportanity of hiding himself. Now all this time 
the audience naturally conclude, from the pre- 
ceding explanations, that Hardyknute’s desire 
of destroying Leolyn, arises from his fear of 
losing his estate to that chiJd, who appears to 
be the rightful owner—not at all—all those 
same explanations, O courteous spectator, 
have nothing to do with the motives of Har- 
dyknute; for now, in the cavern scene, when he 
finds that Una has delivered Leotyn, he informs 
her that she must be the sacrifice instead of the 
boy ; for that he himself, being born deformed 
aml poor, liad entered into a compact with the 
Wood Damon, by virtue of which he has been 
made handsome and rich, in consideration of sa- 
crificing a human being yearly to the Demon, 
between the hotrs of twelve and one, on the 
5th of April. He then urges her to prepare 
for death, and adds that unless he sacrifice her 
before the clock strike one, he must himself be- 
come the prey of ibe evil spirit, Leolyn re- 


tures, climbs up towards the clock in hopes of 
catising it to strike, but cannot reach the dial.— 


Una snatches up the wand of Hardyknute, Leolyn 
receives it from her, and stretches it to the hand 
of the dial, which be pushes forward. The 
clock strikes one! The Wood Daemon appears, 
seizes upon Hardyknute,; and sinks with him 
through the stage. All the dramatis personae 
rush in, and the piece concludes, 
The dialogue is the production of Mr, M. G, 
Lewis, the author of the Monk, &. We 
can scarcely understand how Mr. Lewis can have 
written so ili—for whatever his faults may have 
hitherto been, certainly he has not been hitherto 
chargeable with wantof genius, But, on this 
occasion, he has not displayed a singlespark of 
his wonted flame—he has not given to us even 
One transitory heim to render visible the dark- 
hess which overshadows the whole. The scene- 
ry, machinery ,and decorations, are truly superb, 
and most of the performers have done every 
thing possible to promote the success of the picce. 
Mr. Decamp, in Hardyknuie, was extremely 
praiseworthy ; and the highest terms of applause 
would not be unjustly bestowed on Mrs. Henry 
Siddons s performance of Una. Little Charlotte 
Bristow is very interesting ia Leolya; in fact, we 
cannot see but that one tolerably clever child can 
act pretty nearly as well as another. The novelty 
of the green room was a Miss Feron, who, as 


Mistress of the Revels in the féte, at the end-uf 
the second act, sang a song with considerable 


applause. She has a voice possessing: soine 
compass, but not yet sufficiently rich and mel- 
low. The better tones are still to be called 
forth by time and practice. If she should ever 
give more body to her voice, she may become 
a pleasing singer.. Mr. Penley, in Guelpho, 
the talkative steward, mummed terribly: this 
actor should recollect that it is not merely & 
hobbling gait, an unamusing griniace, and an 
unvarying squéak, which can ever convéy an 
adequate picture of garrulous age. 

The piece was stoutly hissed on the first ré- 
presentation; but many judicious curtailments 
have since heen made, and The Wood Daemon, 
upon the whole, has, perhaps, been the moit 
prodactive performance of the season, 

We now have to spéak of a piece, which 
some persons would condemn at the mere pro- 
nunciation of the author’s name: méah 
A Day in London, a comedy, in five acts, by 
Mr. Cherry! But though, from his previous 
productions, we think as indifferently of ‘Mr. 
Cherry's powers as any body can do; yet we 
conceive that we should not be performing our 
duty to the public, if we merely told them that 
the piece was written by Mr. Cherry. This 
would, indeed, be a most contemptuous way of 
treating the poor “‘ little man,” as he, in his 
Day in London, facetiously calls himself: we, 
who think that a man way sometimes succeed 
by luck, even when he evinces no wit, think 
it but fair to say some thing of the materials 
from which “* 4 Day in London” has been 
composed, before we doom the play itself (as 
far atleast as our voice can be decisive) to that 
oblivion, or rather infamy, in which it ought for 
ever to remain, For an author's first sin, ob- 
livion is a sufficient punishment—but to a man 
like Mr. Cherry, who, having always written. 
ill, persists, nevertheless, in writing nothing 
but infamy, can be a sufficient warning, . Our 
readers have frequently had occasion te observe 
our contempt for what is commonly called the 
‘* Taste of the Town:"’ we, therefore, think it 
unnecessary, and, indeed, unworthy of ourselves, 
to enter into an anal ysis of the causes which may 
have led to the success of ‘* The Soldier’s 


Daughter.” Suffice it for us to say, that if a 
piece, which escaped damnation, ever deserved 
it, it was, as we thought in the first season, 
The Soldier's Daughter.” But the Soldier's 
Daughter, with all its demerits, was infinitely 
outdone in demerit by an opera called ‘‘ The 
Travellers,” which was called Mr. Cherry’ % 
though, inreality, most of it was the compesi- 

tion of Mr, Johnston, and Mr, Braham. That 
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part which really was Mr. Cherry's, pro- 
claimed its parent most plainly—the dialogue 


was traly Cherryish. We will say nothing about 
a comedy entitled The Village, which was 
damned at the Hay-market Theatre some eigh- 
teen months ago: it would not be fair that an 
author should suffer punishment during his ex- 
jstence, and after death also, But whatever 
there may have been of weakness in his Soldier's 
Daughter, his Travellers, his Vitlage, his farce 
of Spanish Dollars, and his poetry, all of which 
we mention now, because long sinning renders 
error inexcusable; whatever these weaknesses 
may have been, they are almost all united in 
4 Day in London.” We excéedingly 
sorry for “* poor Mr. Cherry ;”’ because we con- 
ceive, that a man who has been successful, 
may easily suppose that his success has arisen 
from his own merit: and “* poor Mr. Cherry,” 
however he may have been mistaken in such a 
tupposition, has still, in all probability, suf- 
fered something from disappointment. But we 
hope this failure will be a lesson to him; we 
hope that, for the future, he will abstain from 
troubling the town with such performances as 
those he has hitherto produced. In the mean- 
time, our pity for his private feelings shall not 
induce us to forego fit regard to our own public 
duty: for the judge in the Old Bailey, even 
while he pities the criminal, is bound to con- 
demn him for the sake of example.. May the 
Muses decree, in the plenitude of their bene- 
volencé, that no more such authors may spring 
up to waste the time, and draw the money of 
the public: and may authors, hereafter, re- 
member the example of ‘* poor Mr. Cherry,” 
and abstain from such compositions as the 
‘* Day in London:” recollecting, that variety 
is net an excuse for failure, and that any man is 
truly 


Feliz, quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum ! 


The principal characters are as follows : 
Sir Sampson Import, an old 


Sir George, @ dashing cox- 

A Jem, his Mr. Wewitzer. 
Jack Melange, another dash- 

ing coxcomb, .......+.+.. Mr. Bannister. 
Captain Import, ... Mr. De Camp. 
Mr. Bonvere, a prosing gen- 

tleman, eenee M. H Siddons. 
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A Hop-factor, dressed like a 
judge, particularly resem- 
bling Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Raymond. 

An Trish Serjeant, ........ Mr. Johns : 

4 Farmer, very ignorant, 
but on whom the chief 
terest reposes, Mr. Dowton. 

The Farmer's son, ....,... Mr, Mathews, 

Mr, Jones, Sir Sampson's 


Ladg Charlotte, Sir Samp- 

cand Ae ~ Miss Duncan. 
The Farmer’s wife, ........ Miss Metion. 
The Farmer's daguhter, .... Miss Boyce. 
. The Hop-factor’s daughter, Miss Ray. 
Lady Charlotte's ownmaid, Mrs. Scott. 


We heartily wish that it were in our powet 
to give our readers a correct account of thé 
plot: but we are sorry to say, that is not the 
case. indeed we do not take upon ourselves 
positively to pronounce whether there were any 
plot at all, or not. But it appeared to us that 
the principal occurrences were something of this — 
sort: 

A farmer having lost his danghter, comes to - 
town to look for her; he applies at the housé 
of Sir Sampson, where he expects to fad her, — 
and there he does find her. A coxcomb, samed 
Melange, being in love with a hopfactor’s | 
daughter, is opposed at first, but, at last, re. 
ceived by the father. Lady Charlotte's famé 
having been unaccountably iajured, is uninterest- 
ingly cleared. The farmer's wife being snatched _ 
away by the “‘ gay sedacer,” is recovered by 
Melange, the coxcomb. Lady Charlotte's own 
maid, being endangered by the wiles of Sir 
Samson's butler, is saved by the Irish Serjeant; 
Mr. Bonvere, having long acted as partner iw 
business to Sir Sampson, and having sharply 
rebukéa Sir Sampson’s lady on several ocea< 
sions, turns out to be her brother, who, though 
he had no ground for suspicion, yet being return- 
ed from Tadia, has taken that mode of ascertains _ 
ing her real character. Captain Import is a | 
gentleman who, having only ont guinea, shares. 
it with his Serjeant, and some poor people, and — 
who offers to fight duets withoat rhyme or rea- 
son; bit for all that he is very much @ gentle~ 
man. Sir Sampson Import is always saying’ 
how jéalous he ts of his wife, bat never shows 
wis jealoosy ; and the Farmer's son, though he 
is beloved by his father, and though that fa- 
ther states his own capacity of giving his chil-) 


“ 4 Handsome Man, but a 
S4y seducer, Mr. Bartley. 


dren good fortunes, the Farmer's son goes forth 


Sir George's footman, out of mere poverty. 
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To state the mode in which these incidents 
are combined throughout the play, would bea 
task totally beyond our ability : but altogether 
it ts very funny! ** Poor Mr, Cherry” scems 
to have been at thé pains of devising a number 
of little events, in hopes that they would strike 
the audience as leading incidents; but ag it 
unfértunately happened, that nobody felt the 
smallest interést for any of the personages, these 
same incidents did not tell: for nobody cared 
whether the farmer's wife, a personage scarcely 
seen or heard of, were carried off or not; and 
nobody cared whether my lady’s own maid, 
a personage scarcely seen or heard of, were 
carried off or not, and so on, through the whole 
string of characters. But the portion of the 
play, which to ns appeared the most disgusting, 
was that in which ** Poor Mr. Cherry” at- 
tempts to describe the mauners of fashionable 
people—in which, for instance, he gives usa 
lady of rank objecting to her husband's silly 
acquaintance, because, observes she, very wiftily, 
Ihave no wish to be made Lady President of 
Sapskull Hall. We expected every moment 
that in her passion for such refined proverbial 
expressions, she would have said, *“ Queen Anne 
** is dead—or fool, fool, look at your brother— 
or the pot calls the kettle, &c.”” But the Irish 
Serjeant made as happy a figure in dialogue as 
any of the dramatis personea—for he gave us 
such sentiment as, ‘* We advance—their lines 
* are broken—the British flag waves over our 
** head—the Grenadiers fight and conquer— 
** Britons strike home—Rule Britannia—God 
** save the King!” 

The Author, by playing Sir Sempson him- 
self, was, probably, of very great service to 
the piece ; for many people, whe would other- 
wise have opened-all the flood-gates of their 
contempt, were restrained from expressing their 
disapprobation, we believe, by an unwilling- 
ness to injure the feelings of the poor ** little 
man.”” Indeed we never remember to have 
seen an audience so thoroughly patient as that, 
which, however, being at length completely 
wearied, sentenced the Day in London to the 
fate that it so richly deserved. Let not Mr. 
Cherry lay the fault of failure to any body’s 
charge but his own; for the actors were by 
no means deficient in contributing their share 
to the production of a favourable result. Miss 
Duncan and Mr. Russell were to be sure a little 
vulgar; but that was quite in unison with the 
dialogue that was written for them: The other 
acters and actresses, with the exception of the 
affected Miss Ray, were all extremely strenu- 


Siddons, apd Mr. Bannister, deserve to be men- 
tioned with particular commendation, The 
Prologue and Epilogue were also the produc- 
tion of Mr. Cherry: Dr. Adam Smith proves 
how much better a pin may be manufactured 
by the assignment of head-cutting to one ope- 
rator, of pointing to another, and soon, than 
it can by a single workman who executes all 
these tasks, But Mr. Cherry, who writes the 
play, and, net contented with that, writes the 
prologue, and, not contented with that, writes 
the epilogue, and, not contented with that, 
acts in the piece into, the hargain, seems 
to have no faith in this judicious theory of 
Adam Smith. We. do pot know whether Mr, 
Cherry can make a pin, but we are very sure 
he cannot manufacture a dramatic exhibition. 
We do not wish, like some of our contempo- 
raries, to bring Mr. Cherry needlessly forth, 
in order to lash him; but when he comes be- 
fore us of his own accord, and challenges the 
public to decide upon his merits, we think our- 
selves infitled to say every thing that, may 
contribute to sweep from the stage such de- 
plorable exhibitions as those with which he 
has incumbered it. 
A new comedy is in rehearsal. 


COV ENT-GARDEN, 


On Friday the 10th, was produced at this 
Theatre a musical piece, in two acts, called 
Whistle for it. We cannot but think that a 
considerable portion of blame attaches to the 
managers for their conduct with regard to this 
after-piece. After the delay of nearly two 
whole seasons, at length it was put into re- 
hearsal—but how? Why, when it first was 
announced, we saw, at the bottom of the play- 
bills, that on the following Tuesday would be 
produced a new ballet about Little Thomas 
Thumb. Now the most which can justly be 
done; and which usually is done on these occa- 
sions, is to announce that another piece is ip 
rehearsal, and will be speedily produced: to 


fix the day is quite irregular. On the ap- 
pointed day, Wednesday the 8th; the piece 
was adjourned, on account of Mr. Incledon’s 
indisposition, sine die. ‘Fhe Author's friends 
of course laid aside their hopes for some time, 
and the public were prepared to expect the 
Little Thumb. Butlo! on the Friday, with- 
out the smallest notice, we see in the bills. of 
the day, this evening, never acted, a musical 


ous ig their exertions: Mr. Johnstone, Mr. H. ag eveniug was it anneuaced, when it might 


piece called Whistle for it! Yes, for the very 
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be supposed that most people had formed their 
arrangements, and of course could not step out 
of their way for a new farce: But, not ‘satis- 

fied with throwing all these damps upon ‘poor 
- Whistle for It, the managers take an oppor- 
tanity of explaining to the public’ the opinion 
entertained of it by themselves as clearly as 
words can ¢xplain: for they advertise the new 
ballet still for Tuesday; and for Saturday and 
Monday they put up Mother Goose: thus evi- 
dently saying, “* Whistle for It will of course be 
‘damned, and so, gentlemen and ladies, you 
“ know what you have to expect.” But when, 
under all these disadvantages, the piece at last 
appeared, it was by no means such as to jus- 
tify the unfavourable opinion that Mr. Harris 
may have conceived of it. The characters are 
thus represented : 


Count tarivwitz... . Mr. Incledon. 
The Cantain of the Robbers, Mr, C. Kemble. 


iis Mr. Faweett. 
Mr, Taylor. 
Miss Bolton. 


Carola, the betrothed wife of Harlowitz, is the 
captive of the banditti, and rejects the addresses 
of their leader. Hariowitz, who is sent by his so- 
vereign to exterminate the robbers, is taken pri- 
soner by them in his a:tempt to surround their 
cave, meets his Carola, and is seutenced by the 
rebber captain to suffer death, unless he complies 
with certain conditions, which JTarlowitz, how- 
ever, conceives. to be inconsistent with. his 
honour and allegiance. He is left for the night 
under care of Rupert, who goes into an adjoin- 
ing apartment that he may sleep in quiet, and 
Andrew, a comic servant to the robbers, ¢s- 
capes through. an aperture in the rock, to in- 


form the followers of Harlowiis as to the situa- | 


tion of their leader... These followers he finds ; 
he conceals them near the outside of the cave, 
and instructs them, when they hear the sound of 
a whistle, to enter and deliver their master ; the 
robbers detect him in his escape, he is brought 
back and pinioned, and his only care now is 
the mode in which he shall convey the concert- 
ed signal to the soldiers without. He perpe- 
tually wheedles Rupert by different contri- 
vances, in order make him whistle, but in vain; 
when an alarm taking place from a discovery of 
some of the followers.of Harlowitz and the rob- 
ber-chief rushing in sounds his own whistle asa 
signal fer the assistance of his gang. The friends 
of Harlowitz without, hear tise noise, force the 
cave, and deliver the lovers, Some comic dia- 
logue takes place ia the earlier part of the piece’ 
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between Andrew and Phillida, a. maid servant, 
to whom he says many civil things. ° . 
The Author of Whistle for It, is Mr. Lambe, 
a son of Lord Melbourne. It was originally 
acted atthe Priory at Stanmore, Lord Aber- 
corn’s seat, from which place Mr, Kemble, 
who was highly pleased with it, imtroduced it 
to Covent-Garden Theatre. But all his inte- 
rest has, nevertheless, been insufficient to pro- 
eure fair play for it. The Aonourable Author 
cannot, from his situation and want of expe- 
rience, be expected to produce a piece, in eve- 
ry way calculated for dramatic effect; but as 
far as we can judge from Whistle for It, itseems 
reasonable to suppose that, with practice, he 
may become even a favourite writer. The dia- 
logue is light and frequently laughable ; the si- 
tuations, for a performance of that description, 
are not improbable nor ill arranged, and perhaps 
the only circumstance which casfs a damp upon 
the whole, is the want of varying scenery ; for 
the first act passes entirely in one scene, and the 
second in another. The music, and particularly 
the overture, is extremely pretty. Mr. Incle- 
don’s first song is very pleasing, apd we were 
much struck by 2 duet, in which, though Mr. 
Incledon was extremely careless and slovenly, 
Miss Bolton sang with her accustomed sweet- 
ness. Mr. Charlies Kemble and Miss Bolton 
indeed have characters very much beneath their 
merit; but they have done every thing possible 
toward the support of the piece; nor cam we 
omit to notice the great humour and address 
with which Mr. Fawcett represented Andrew, 
The piece was received with almost universal 
approbation; and though Mr. Lambe has beea 
ill used by the managers, we hope the public 
will give him no reason to look sheepish. ; 
And now for the Ogre and. Little Thumb; a 
piece which has been got up at a most im- 
mense charge, and which will never pay half of 
itsexpences. It is a ballet of action, but totally 
devoid of any interest. We have the old his- 
tory of the Little Thumbs exposed in a forest, 
and lured to the castle of an Ogre; and this 
Ogre would eat ‘up the pretty dears, but for 
some notable stratagems which ape practised by, 
Thomas Thumb, Esq. by a certain comical fel- 
low ofa servant, an animal perpetually formed 
in afier-pieces. The dénowement of the piece 
it is difficult to divine ; all that we can venture 
positively to assert is, that we saw the Ogre, 
for some reason best known te himself, jump 
into some real water, and then two Fairies, who 
belonged to a pair of seven-leagued-boets, got 
fine dresses for the 1+ le Thumbs. There is 
also a Miss Thum), who basa knight for her 
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lovers and thete is likewise a couple of Old 
Thumbs ; but: these Old Thumbs do not make 
their appeatance at last, having been probably 
starved to death during theprogress of the ballet. 
The machinery was all along very ill-worked, 
insomuch, that the failure of the piece may pro- 
bably be, in a great measure, attributed to the 
clumsiness of the workmen ; for though the pro- 
Wuction itself be very indifferent, yet it is not so 
bad but that it might have succeeded with good 
machinery, particularly when we recollect the 
cataract at the conclusion, which is tral) 
splendid. But there were on the first nigh:, 
though without the smallest occasion, a couple 
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of peacocks introduced, who endeavoured to 
display their beautifu} tails to the audience ; in 
this endeavour one of them, after much diffi- 
culty, succeeded ; “but the other, having turned 
his back to the audience, lifted his tail in se 
awkward a position, that he had merely the 
effect of an unfortunate gambler,who, having lost 
more than be can pay, turns up the skirts of his 
coat, and coolly says, kick away, gentlemen, 
.. This ballet has been acted several nights, but 
scarcely without disapprobation. 

An Opera, from the pen of Mr. Cherry, has 
heen composed by Mr. Jouve, and is actually ia 


rehearsal 3 the subject is, Peter the Great, 


RETROSPECT OF POLITICS, 


FOR THE MONTH OF 4PRIL, 1807. 


FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS. 

' THLE important and afflicting change which 
has lately taken place in our Government at 
home, has so absorbed the public mind, as 
scarcely to leave any room for foreign politics ; 
so true isthe maxim, that we feel nothing for 
mischiefs which happen at a distance, in com- 
parison with those which come immediately 
home to our own feelings, prejudices, or inte. 
rests. Hence it is, that, for the last month, 
‘we, or rather the public, have thought little of 
General Bennigsen, er of Napoleon, or of the 
state of the war in Poland; our eyes have 
been turned on other leaders, and to another 
theatre ; to Guildhall and the House of Com- 
mons, and on those redoubted champions of the 
Protestant Church, Mr. Deputy Birch and Mr. 

Spencer Perceval. But, without seeking a 
cause at home for the apathy which prevails 
‘with regard to what is transacting abroad, we 
have to observe, that the late arrivals from the 
Seat of war bring us no intelligence of impor- 
tance. The French and Russian armies, after 
the dreadful contest of Eylau, appear, as ifby 
mutual consent, to have receded from each 
other, and the time that has elapsed since that 
battle, has been chiefly employed in bringing up 
reinforcements. There is much reason to be- 
lieve, that, “before this time, another great bat- 
tle has been fought in Poland, but no positive 
advices to that effect have been received from 


the Continent, and we are not hardy enongh 
to indulge ourselves in speculations on the event. 
Indeed, we hope our readers do us the justice 
to keep in mind, that this article.isa retrospect, 
not a prospect, or probability of politics. As 
far as we are yet acquainted with the details of 
the events that have taken place in Poland, there 
appears abundant reason to be satisfied with th 
military skill of General Bennigsen, and the 
energy, courage, and devotion of the Russian 
Troops. Since Napoleon has.come in contact 
with the Moscovites, as he affects contemptu- 
onsly to call them, he has had no triumphs to 
boast of ; the raw levies of Russia have proved 
themselves no mean opponents to the disciplined 
veterans of France; and hitherto victory has 
hung poised inequal scales.. Sofarthis is con- 
solotary. A check, at least, has been put to 
the progress of the Conqueror ; and, from. what 
has passed, we may venture to assume, that the 
Russian General will not permit himself to be 
shorn of his honours without a vigorous defence. 
In the course of the month, various contra- 
dictory accounts have been received of the ope- 
rations of the British Squadron under Sir J. T. 
Duckworth. Some of those. accounts were ve- 
ry flattering to the national pride, and we should 
have been truly glad to have seen them confirm- 
ed, but for the most part they seem to have been 
without foundation. What appears the truth 
of the matter may be told ina few words.’ +Ad- 
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miral Duckworth, on his arrival, at Tenedos, 
finding that the British Ambassador had lef 
Constantinople, passed the Dardanelled against 
all opposition, on the 19h of Febrnary, and 
appeared against that city. Of his subsequent 
proceedings we have no official information, 
but the foreign journals state that he ‘repassed 
the Dardanelles (ré infecta) on the 3d of March, 
and on the 4th the squadron was inthe Mediter- 
ranean, and out of sight. The Turks ep- 

osed them on their return, and theve is reason 
to believe that the British squadron suflered 
sbme loss on the occasion; bat, for want of of- 
ficials details, we are unable tostate what that 
loss war. It would be unfair to impute blame 
to Admiral Duckworth, without a knowledge 
of the cireamstances by which his conduct wa 


goverved: before we venture to give an. opi- 
nion, we should be disposed to ask, was he ac- 
quainted with the state of defence of the Turk- 
ish capital previous to his passing the Darda- 
nelles? The passage of the Dardanelles was o! 
itselfan act of hostility against the Porte, but 
policy would have justified this, provided the 
appearance ofa Dritish fleet off Constantinoph 
would have awed the Divan into submission, 
or, by a timely exertion of force, have com- 
palled the Grand Seignior to resume his en; age- 
meats With Fngland and herallies. If the Bri- 
tish squadron appeared before Const: itinople, 
and threatened more than it was able to eftect, 
it is much to be regretted, for nothing is more 
waworthy either of individuals or nations thaw 
impotent menaces; and if, unfortusately, it 
should prove that the British Admiral held a 
higher language to Che Turkish government thap 
he had the means of enforcing, the necessary 
consequence will be, that that decrepit and im- 
becile power will take courage from our inabi- 
lity to carry our threats into execution, and, 
their own security heing first provided for, enter 
nore readily into the views of the enemy. 
When we heard that the passage of the Dar- 
danelles had beew forced, we must confess we 
hoped that some splendid results would have fol« 
se but, when some of the daily prints told 
, that it was probable Sir 3. T. Duck worth 
for a teintorcement of Russiaaships from 
the Black Sea, we know not whether contemp: 
or laughter were our prevailing emotions. As } 
Jong as the Turks, bad artilferyren and ev- 
tincers as they may be, Keep poseersion of the 
Asiatic and European shores of the clamel of 
Constantinople, and use but ordinary precau- 
dions of defence, it is impossible for a hostile 
equadren to pass from the Black Sea ito the 
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sea of Marmora. If the Turks do not neglect 
ihe most obvious precautions of prucence, the 
Black’ Sea may always be Aermetically sealed 
against their enemies; and it now becomes a 
question whether the Dardanelles, ia, future, 
can be passed with impunity ? The Dardanelles, 
so celebrated as the Hellespont of classical an- 
liquity, isastvait, dividing Europe from Asia, 
aid connecting the sea of Marrora With tHe 
Mediterranean, of between forty and fifty miles 
ia length. In some parts, it is not more thau 
‘wice the breadth of the Thames at Tilbur:, 
ind, consequenily, veseels passing it are ex- 
possd to the artillery on the two shores. The 
dificulties of the navigation are considerable, 
and when the Etesian winds blow, the Darda-* 
aelles would be 2 dangerous station for a feet. 
if the Turks bave hitherto relied too much on 
the natural defences of their capital, is it not 
probable that the recent appearance of Sir J. 
f. Duckworth’s squadrén in the sea of Mag- 
mora will have the effect of putting them on 
their guard to prevent the repetition of a similar 
insult? In this point of view we sincerely re- 
gret, that the appearance’ of a British fleet 
before Constantinople, has not been ‘attended 
with more decisive results, but as we are unace 
quainted with the motives by which the British 
Admiral was governed, we must, for the pre- 
sent, necessarily suspend out judgment. 
liowever we may feel disappointed at the 
want of success which has attended our arms at 
the Eastern extremity of Europe, it is with 
the moct heartfelt satistixction:that we have to 
congratulate our readers on our successes in South 
America. The capture of Monte Video has 
added a new laurel io the British arms; but to 
our feelings, and we tryst we speak the senti= 
ments of the noble-hearted of every cdnntry, 
not {he gallantry which wesdisplayed al tileas- 
sault, (andit Gould not be ergeiled) not the he» 
raism and bravery of the assailants, so justly 
entitles them to our ‘admiration aad applause, 
as the extraordinary and wonderfal fact, that 
the place was taken by storm at day break, aud 
** early inthe morning the town was quiet, auf 
women were peachably walking the 
** strvets.” What a contrast does this afford 
io the inhuman conduct of the Freach, aad the 
massacre and pillage which ucturred at tie cap- 
ture of the defenceless tovnn of Luler, We 
irust vur successes will hot'terminate liere, and 
that ia a short time we will ‘have to commauni- 
cate the welcone of the 
of Buenos Ayres, 
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| DOMESTIC POLITICS. 


THE NUW MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS BEING NEARLY COMPLETED, WE SUBJOIN 
| A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE LATE AND PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


LATE. CABINET. PRESENT. 

Lorn GRENVILLE, Finst Lorp of the Treasury, Duxe of PoRTLAND. 
At Lords of the Treasury. Lords of the Treasury. 
Lord Henry Petty, Lord Al- Hon. Perceval, Marquis 
te i thorpe, the Rt. H. W. Wick- of Titchfield, Hon. W. kiliot, 
— ham, J. Courtnay, Esq. ' W. S. Bourne, Esq. 

Erskinr, Lorn Cnancetron, Lorn Etnoy. 

Viscount Stpwoutna, Lorp Presipent, Camapen. 
Houtann, Priry Seat, Eart or WESTMORLAND. 
Earu Spencer, Sec. ror Home DerartmMent, Lond HAWKESBURY. 
Rt. How. W. — War anv CoLonies, Lonp 

Lonp Howick, —Foreien DepartMeENT, Rr. Hon. G. Canninc. 

Rr. Hon. T. First Lorpofthe Apmirnatry, Lond MULGRAVE. 

Board. —J. Markham, Esq. Board.—J. Gambier, Fsq. Sir 
ae Sir H. B. Neale, Bart. Lord R. Bickerton, Bart. W. J. 
— W. Russel, Lord Kensington, Hope, R. Ward, Lord Pal~ 

— | T. F. Freemantle, W. Frank- merstone, and J. Buller 

land, Esqs. Esq. 
Lorp Henry Perry, Cuancet. of the Excnrqven,Rr. Hon. 8, Pencevats 
Lorp Moira, Masrsr of the Orpnance, Eart or Cuatuam. 
SUBORDINATE OFFICES. 

/ Rt. Hen. R. B. Sheridan, Treasurer of the Navy, Rt. Hon. G. Rose. 

| Rt. Hon. R. Fitzpatrick, Secretary at War, Sir J. Pulteney, Bart. 

Rt. Hon. G. Tierney, Board of Controul, Rt. Hon. R. Dandas Saunders, 


Earl of Derby, Chan. of the Duchy of Lancaster. Rt. Hon. 8. Perceval. 
Lord Auckland, President of the Board of Trade, Ear| Batharst. 
Earl Temple, Deputy President, Rt. Hon. G. Rose. 
Rt. Hon. C. Bathurst, Master of the Mint, Earl Bathurst. 


iT ‘ 


Lord J. Townsend, Rt. Hon. C. Long. 
¥arl of Carnavon, Master of the Horse, Duke of Montrose. 
Earl of Euston, Ranger of St. James’s Park, Viscount Sydney. 

Rt. Hon. N. Vansittart, : W. Huskisson, Esq. 


W. N. Freemantle, Esq. Secretaries of the Treasury, Hoa. — Wellaley, 


J. Caleraft, Esq. Clerk of the Ordnance, Hon. W. W. Pole. 
Bir A. Pigot, Kat. Attorney General, Sir V. Gibbs, Kant. 
Sir 8. Romilly, Kat. Solicitor General, Sir T. Plomer, Kat. 
IRISH APPOINTMENTS. 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Lieutenant, Duke of Richmond. 
— Lord Ponsonby, Lord Chancellor, Lord Manners. 
! Rt. Hon. W. Etiot, Secretary, Sir A. Wellesley. 
Sir John Newport, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Forster. 
SCOTCH APPOINTMENTS. 
Earl of Lauderdale, Keeper of the Great Seal, Duke of Gordon. 
Hon. H. Erskine, Lord Advocate, A. Colquhoun, 


John Clerk, Esq. Solicitor General, A. Campbell, Esq. 
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So sweeping a change as the present has not 


taken place since the memorable dismission of 


the Coalition Administration at the close of the 
year 1733. In many respects the present change 
resembles that of 1783. A secret intrigue pro- 
duced them both; both were effected by ir- 
re-pousible advisers behind the tarone; and 
ia bot cases the Ministers did not retire, but 
weredismised, In the ease of 1733, a popular 
delusion was artfully excited and industriously 
kept up ia fuvour of the new Ministers; this 
has been attempted in the present instance, but 
hippily the good sense of the sation has rendered 
the attempt abortive. The clamour of 1733 was 
violation of chariercd rights now the watch- 
word of the pew Ministers is ** that the church is 
“in danger,’ and that we are threatexed with a 
return of the times when the sireets ran with 
blood. Cun misrepresentation so weak and 
preposterous as this impose even oa women or 
children? There never was a time when una- 
nimity was more necessary; and, therefore, 
there never was a time when our bitterest ene- 
my would be more anxious for the revived of 
religious animusities. Indeed, if the Emperor 
of the French could p!ace his Priace of Bene- 
veto in the Cabinet, that subtile politician 
could not devise as) stem more suited to the pur- 
pose of his masier, than one to tura the arms of 
this country agaiust each other. 

The threat which was held out in the House 
of Commons of a Dissolution of Parliament, is 


now, lt appears, to be carried into execution, | 


The new Ministers finding they cannot rely on 
a majority in the lower house, have determined 
on an“inmediate appeal to the people, aud ac- 
cordingly have issued circular letiers to their 
adherents to that effect. We are under no ap- 
prehensions for the event. We feel a strong 
confidence that the people will stamp their 
sense of the integrity, ability, and firmness of 
his Majesty's late servants, by returning such a 
majority of enlightened and iadependent mem- 
bers to Parliame::, a: te *he satisfaction of the 
mation at _larze, shall pave the way to their re- 
turn to effice. 

The new Parliament is expected to meet 
about the end of June. r 

PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Tuvurspay, Marca 26.—Lord Grenville, 
ina speech of great length, entered into an ex- 
planation respecting the change of Miuisters.— 
His Lords ship took areview of the conduct of 
the British Goverumeat with respect to the 
Irish Catholics, from the time of the resigna- 


tion of the late Mr. Pitt, together with himself 


and others, to the period wheuthe Bill throw- 


ing open Commissions to the Catholics was with- 
drawn from the House of Commons. He denied . 


that any official promise had been made by the 
British Government, at the time of the Union» 


Htothe Irish Catholics; but admitted, that, in 


individual speeches, it might be held out to 


them, thattheir claims would be most advaata- 


geously dizcussed ia an Imperial Parliament.— 


The Noble Lord then. proceeded to state the va- 


rious circumstances which accompanied the in- 
troduction and different stages of the Catholic 
Bill; but’as on these points his language was 
nearly the same with that of Lord Howick in 
the House of Commons, we feel ourselves 
obiiged to curtail his Lordship’s speech, Mi- 
nisters, he said, felt it necessary that some ex- 


plavation should be given. They had been call-_ 


ed upon to biad themselves, in writing, never, 
under any circumstances, to bring the subject 


of the Catholics again before his Majesty.— . 


his the servants of the Crown felt to be totally 
incousistent with their oaths as Privy Council- 


lors, and completely subversive of the British, 


Constitution, as it would transfer responsibili- 
ty from Ministers fo the Throne; a doctrine, 
which, contrary to all reason, law, and justice, 
had placed a Briiish Monarch at the bar of his 
subjects, and led him to the scaifold, Lord 
Grenville concluded a most eloquent and argu- 
mentative speech, with earnestly impressing on 
their Lordships and the new Ministers the pro- 
priety and the necessity of an evlighiened aad 
liberal policy towards Ireland, and towards 


preventing the revival of religiods animosities | 


in the Kingdom at large. 

Lord Sidmouth, ina short speech, stated that 
an extraotdinary misconception bad arisen be- 
tween his. Majesty and those of his Ministers, 
whose particular duty it was t) communicate 
with him on the subject éf the Catholic Bill, 
ilis Lordship disapproved of the measure 5 but 
uo nian was more friendly than he to toleration, 
in the most extensive sense which could be as- 


signed to the word, consistently with the pre- 
servation of the power of the state to the mem- 
bers of the established church, 

Lords Hawkesbury, Melville, and, Bucki 
hamsiire, cendemaed the conduct of the las 
Ministers, which was ably defended by Lord 
Moira and the Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Ers- 
kine proféssed himself an enemy: ia principle to 
the Catholic Bill; but, on the other hand, he 
was convinced that his late colleagues acte 
from the most cousciditious views. — At 

Mon vay, Apaic 13 Marquis of Safe 
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ford rose to make his promised motion respec- 
ing the late chanze in his Majesty’s councils. 
His Lordship, after stating the circumstances 
which led to the dismission of the late Minis- 
ter, and pressing upon the House the necessity 
of a firm, vigorous, and eicient administration, 
concluded with nioving, “* That this House is 
impressed wiih the deepest regret at the change 


which has taken place in his Majesty's councils ; 
and that this regret is greatly increased by the 
cause to which such change has been ascribed ; 
conceiving it to be ¢ontrary to the first duty of 
Ministers to restrain themselves by any pledge, 
expressed or implied, from submitting to his 
Majesty such advice, as, ip the course of events, 
may be judged necessary for the honour of the 
crown, or the security of the people.” 

The Farl of Aberdeen opposed the motion, 
and moved the previous question, 

The Earl of Hardwicke vindicated the late 
Ministers, and thought their successors uncqual 
to the exigencies of the present crisis, On va- 
rious groum’s the motion of the noble Marquis 
had his cordial support. 

Lord Erskine, in a most animated and elo- 
quent speech, supported the motion, All ho- 
pourable men, he said, mast agree in condemn- 
ing the manner in which the late Administra- 
tion had been removed, It wasa pitiful, con- 
temptible triumph, which could have no stabi- 
lity. That the King could do no wrong, was a 
maxim equally calculated to secure the inviola- 
bility of the Royal Persep, as to protect the li- 
bertics of the subject, His Majesty could not 
act but by the intervention of some of his sub- 
jects, upon whom the responsibility attached, 
and there was an end to the constitution and all 
its safeguards, if enquiry were prevenied by 
any Noble Lord stating, that in a particular 
measure his Majesty had no other advisers than 
the dictates of his own conscience. As a con- 
stitutional lawyer, he would stake his reputa- 
fion on the assertion, that if such an answer 
was returned to any address of that House, the 
Noble Lord who should consent to be the bearer 
of it would subject himself to have his conduct 
considered, not within that House, but in West- 
minster Hall. His Lordship argued strongly 
the anconstifutional tendency of the pledge at- 
tempted to haye been extorted from his Ma- 
jesty’s late servants, and concluded with giving 
the motion his support. 

Lord Borrington deprecated the agitation of 
the topics which had been introduced into the 
discussion. The motion tended to the inculpa- 
fion of the Sovereign, and, even if it were car- 


ried, it would be productive of no beneficial” 
result. He concluded with moving that the 
House do now adjaurn. 

Lord Sidmouth expressed his decided disap- 


probation of any further enquiry upon the sub- 
ject, 


. Lord Lauderdale argued ia support of the ori- 
ginal motion, cohtending that by the law of 
England it was impossible for the King to per- 
form any act but by some instrument, upon 
whom responsibility attached. 

Lord Mulgrave contended there were various 
situations in which the Crown might act without 
advisers. Whenthe Duke of Marlborough was 
dismissed in the midst of his glorious career, it 
was under an‘ order signed by Queen Anne her- 
self: yet no enquiry was instituted to discover 
her advisers on the occasion, , 

Lord Limerick and the Earl of Westmorland 
argued against, and Lords Holland and Gren- 
ville for, the motion. The latter Noble Lord 
candidly admitted that he lamented the over- 
throw of the late Administration. That Ad, 
ministration was ia the train of doing much 
goo®. Himself he would except from what was 
eatitled to praise ; but the talents and integrity 
of his colleagues were entitled to the highest 
admiration. With respect to the new Minis- 
ters, he would say nothing of them disrespect- 
ful as individuals ; but when he considered the 
frame and system of their government, and the 
unconstitutional language they had used that 


day, he could not entertain any good hopes of 
them. 


Lord Hawkesbury and the Lord Chancellor 
severally vindicated themselves and their col- 
leagues, and denied that they had come into office 
under any unconstitutional pledge, 

After a few words from the Duke of Nerfolk, 
who supported the original motion, the House 
divided on the motion of Adjournment.—Con- 
tents, including Proxies, 171.—Non- Contents, 
including Proxjes, 90,—Majority for the New 
Ministers, 81.—Adjourned at half-past seven 
o'clock in the morning. 


Tuurspay, Arrit 16,—On the motion of 
Lord Hawkesbury, the thanks of thé House 


were voted to Sir Samuel Auchmuty, and the 
officers and soldiers serving under his command, 
for their gallant conduct at the capture of 
Monte Video, 

Lord Mulgrave moved the thanks of the 
House to Vice-Admiral Stirling, the officers, 
seamen, and marines under his command, for 


their share in the above gallant exploit. Agreed 
to nem dis.—Adjourned, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, vinced his Majesty that he (the Noble Lord)‘ 
Tuunspay, Marcu 26.—Previous to the |] bad misunderstood -his gracious. expressions 
motion for an adjouroment over the Easter ho- jj butat the same time expressed his disposition 
jidays, Lord Howick entered inte an explana- jj © reconcile his Majesty’s objections with his 
tion of the causes which led to the dismission of ||] Own duty asa Minister. Administration then. 
his Majesty’s late servants. His Lordship ob- | ted their best endeavours to modify the mea- 
served, that this was necessary to correct the |] Sure in a way to meet his Majesty's ideas; but 
garbled statemen(s which had gone forth to the |] a8 this was found impracticable, they agreed to’ 
public, With regard to the Catholic question, }j Telinquish the measure altogether. In doing 
Ministers were well aware of the difficulties they {{ that, he said, Ministers had sacrificed their per- 
had to encounter on that head, and they pro- || Sonal feelings to a senseof public duty; and- 
cceded with caution and deliberation. The |} While they made an offer of abandonment to 
prospect of Catholic Emancipation had been their Sovereign, they accompanied it with a: 
held out to the people of Ireland at the period || respectful declaration of the importanc®, the 
of the Union, and Ministers wished to conci- || ¢*pediency, and the peculiar policy of the pro- 
liate the population of that country, When posed measure. Having yielded thus much, 
the bill permitting Catholic officers to serve in|| the noble Lord said, his Majesty required ‘* that 
the army and navy was first introduced into Par- |} Ministers should not only pledge themsetves to 
liament, some doubts, he said, had arisen upon |} the proposed measure, but also sub- 
the proposed measure im the highest quarter ; |] scribe an assurance, in writing, that they would 
and, as he was desirous that the question should |] "ver propose the question again, nor any mea 
be better understood, he wrote an explanation |] *#r¢ connected with it, (Loud eries of hear, 
and description of the clauses about to be intro-|] ear.) This requisition Ministers felt it im- 
duced into the Mutiny Bill, and sent them for || possible they could constitutionally comply 
his Majesty's approval. They came back with- |} With. Ona subsequent day, he received a let- 
out comment or objection: ( Hear ! hear!) Sub- |{ *** from his Majesty, informing him that he 
sequent to this, however, some objections were must look out for other advisers; and the next | 
raised in point of form, but, during an audience || !etter he received from the King commanded 
he had with his Majesty, who demanded of him jj im to deliver np his seals of office. Such was 
what business was then in progress through the |] ‘Me wavarnished statement of the case, and he 
Flouse, he replied that the Mutiny Bill was be- owed it to his country, to his colleagues, and 
fote the Commons, and that the clauses pro- |} himself, to make it known in that house. 
posed in favour of dissenters would be intro- The motion for an adjournment was then put, 
duced into the Bill. His Majesty, even at this}}#4 carried, 
time, expressed his assent. At a subsequent|} TH#unspay, Arai 9.—Mr, Brand brought 
meeting, however, the Catholic question again |] forward his promised motion relative to the dis- 


came under discussion, and his Majesty thenex-|j mission of the late Ministers, He concluded 


pressed his general dislike of the measure, but}| with moving, as a resolution of the House, 
in such a way, the Noble Lord said, that he |} ‘‘ That it is contrary to the first duties of the 
aid not think his original consent withdrawn: ||‘‘ confidential servants of the Crown to restrain 
and what confirmed him in that-epinion was, jj ‘‘ themselves by any pledge, expressed or im- 
that Lord Grenville conferred with his Majesty ||*‘ plied, from offering the King any advice 
on the same day, and not a single objection to ||‘ which the course of circumstances may render 
the proposed measure fell from his Majesty, ||‘* necessary for the welfare and security of any 
The Bill was accordingly moved in progress ||‘* part of his Majesty's extensive empire.” 
through the House, anda week elapsed without |} After a long debate, in which the Hon. Mr. 
any further objection being made. But at aj] Lambe seconded the motion, almost all the 
subsequent audience, his Majesty most unex-|jleading members of the House of Commons 
pectedly insisted upon no further concession ||took a part; and which we regret our limite. 
being made to the Catholics of England than || will not allow us to give jhe detail of. The 
what had been granted to those of Lreland, by || House divided on Mr. Osborne’s amendment, 
the Irish legislature, in 1793. Ministers were || When the numbers appeared for the amendment, 
then convinced that his Majesty had misunder- |} 258.—Agaiust it, 228.—Majority for the New 
stood them, and that they had misunderstood |} Ministers, 32. 

his Majesty. The Noble Lord went on to state, |] Wespnespay, Arrtt 15.—The Hon. W. 
that he had demanded an audience of his So-|}H. Lyttleton submitted a resolution to the 
vereign the next day, aud, at the audience, con- |j House, the object of which was, to declare, 
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That the Honse considering a firm and 
cient Administration as indispensable in the 
present posture of affairs, has seen, with the 
greatest regret, the late change in his Majesty's 
councils,” 

Mr, Hibbert seconded the motion. 

A long and animated debate ensued, after 
which a division took place, which afforded 
the new Ministers. small increase of strensih, the 
pumbers being 198 for Mr. Lyttleton’s motion 
—Against it, 244.— Majority for Ministers, 46. 

Tuvarspay, 16.—Lord Castlereagh 
moved the thanks of the House to Sir $, Auch- 
muty, and the officers aad men under bis com- 


Mr. Windham anil'Sir John Doyle followed, 
and paid some handvome and merited compli- 
ments to the British army and navy. Mr. Mat- 
thews remarked that 6f the 4000 men who 
formed the expedition, 2000 of them were Ca- 
tholics. Who afier this, he said, would have 
the wickedness or the folly to say, that his 
Majesty Catholic subjects were not to be. 
irusted With arms, or that they were Hot equal- 
ly actuated with thé Protesiants by a love for 
the honour and glory of the British name ? 

The motion was carried nem can, and the 
thanks of the house were also unaniinously 
voted to Vice- Admiral Stirling, and the offivers, 


mand, for the skill and bravery displayed by | seamen, and marines, employed on the expedi- 


by them at the capture of Monte Video. 


iion.— Adjouryed. 


MONTHLY MISCELLANIES, 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN. 


Carleton Hotse.—The improvements in Carle- 
ton-housé proceed but slowly, owing to the 
puinberless altérations which have been sug- 
gested and adopted. When the whole is com- 
pleted, that beautiful pile of building will more 
resemble a Faity Palace. the scene of enchant- 
ment, than & modern habitation. The grand 
apartment on the principal story, which, in 
fact, will be the most splendid room in the 
miansion, is intended for ‘either a magnificent 
drawing or an eating-room. This superb sa- 
Joon is hing round with white and silver, and 
finisheil with tiicommonly beautiful drapery 
window curtains, composed of light blue silk. 
The other atticles of furniture will all be a-la- 
Greqgue, classically displayed. In this room the 
Prince of Wales intends giving all his grand 
entertainments. 

The aniquely tplendid Chinése-room, which 
is adorned with hangings representing whole 
length figures in the Chinese costume, composed 
of white and silver, most exquisitely drawn, 
has undergone several altérations. Several 
rooms having been erecied, contiguous to this 
apartment, it has been found indispensably ne- 
cessary to enclose all the windows. To remedy 
the want of light, a dome is erecting in the 
cieling, which will be made to resemble a su- 
pero Chinese lantern, adorned with proper 
emblems, ahd finished in ér-moulu. 

It is expected that the whole will be com- 
pleted by the King’s Birth-day, when the 
Prince intends to give « grand dinner to a large 


party. 


It has been often remarked, thata latespring. 
is succeeded by a plentiful summer; the follow- 
ing observations tend to confirm this remark :— 
In the year 1784, the months of January, Fe- 
brary, March, and April, proved unusually 
cold, there being seventy two days of hard 
frost, and much snow in April; but te spring, 
though late, had a happy effect on vegetation: 
we had all kinds of fruit in great plenty ; hay 
grass Was abundant, and corn, especially wheat, ’ 
a large crop and very fine, The stocks of bay 
being nearly exhausted, owing to the lateness 
of the spring, hay sold curtently in Masichester 
for 12d. per stone of 1620s. and in Bolton, Bury, 
and Rochdale, at 14d, per stone, in the month 
of April and beginning of May; yet so abun- 
dant was the supply in 1784, that in March 
and April, 1755, after a more severe winter 
than the preceding, hay sold in Manchesier at 
5}d. per stone, atid potatoes af Ss. per load of 
210 lds. 

A French cliyniist of reputation, M. C. L, 
Cadet de Vaux, apothecaty in ordinary to 
the Eniperor Napoleon, has lately published a 
dissertation on coffer, its history, properties, 
and the right process for obtaining from it the 
most agreeable, salutary, and economical be- 
verage. The author commences his treatise with 
oliserving, that the processes hitherto known 
for the totrefuction or roasting of coffee, and for 
the making of it into the beverage which bears 
its fame, are ail of them more or fess improper. © 
Coffee ought not to be roasted longer thanitsco- - 
Addr is changed te a yellowish brown (brun 
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doré); its essential, oil is then preserved, andit || tacle which afforded much . merriment during 
emits an exceedingly agreeable smell. its exhibition. A draymanp, who lives.in Faa- 
Instead of the old modesof preparing coffee || street, more attached to other men’s wives than 
either by boiling it, er by, pouring beiling water || his own, was, by the unexpected arrival of the 
upon it, after the nethed of our English coffee || husband, caught in an amour with his wife. 
biggins, M. Cadet de Vaux recommends that || The injured man locked the happy pair into the 
the coflee should be put into a proper vessel, fur- || room, and repaired toan adjacent public-house, 
nished with a strainer, and cold water poured }} where there wasa number of his companions, 
upon it; thatitehould then be placed in another || to whom be related the circumstance. They 
yessel filled with hot water, which isto be kept || instantly resolved to inflict summary punish- 
in a boiling heat until the process is completed. || ment, and for that’ purpose procured a long 
By using this method the author contends, that || pole, with which they proceeded to the house, 
a less quantity of coffee than is commonly eme || dragged the culprit from the husband’s apart- 
ployed will serve, and that the favour and re- || meat, placed: him on the middle of: the pole, 
freshing qualities of the beverage will be im- || and carried him in this situation about the 
proved, neighbourhood, while 2 number of enraged 
A new edition of a very old book has just || females were pelting him with every kind of 
been published at Paris; it is entitled, ** Ever- |) filth, and loudly vociferating his crime. 
lasting Prophecies, from the year 1521, to the. A noble. Prussian lady, inthe habit of giving 
end of the World.” The author is Joreph |ia portion of 4/. to poor females sa her night 
Justo, of Naples. The Academy of Sciences |] bourhood, a8 an encouragement to-their getting 
at Paris is said to have transmitted this little || husbands, was waited on one morning by a 
work, (45 pages) to the Minister Louvois: |] good-looking girl, accompanied | by her intended 
and what is still more, to have found it inva- || ausband, an ugly, little, deformed dwarf. The 
riably correct for the last 140 years. Of the }itady expreysed her astonishment, at. her aot 
year 1806, it is said—‘* Let people procure a}! saving got a better spouse,—** Lord, ma’amy 
supply of oats and commodities; for, at the end|| (said the girl,) what can a body expect -for 
of August commences a great war, which ex- twenty dollars.” 
tends to many regions. The people suffer death Recentric Verdict. Coroner's, Jury lately 
and great calamities. In 1807, a great quan- |] cat in Baltimore (America) over the body of:a 
‘tity of snow will fall in the beginning of Feb-|| young lady, who had hang herself in, a fit ,of. 
ruary ! many inundations.”” The most import-||/ove phrenzy, and brought im their verdict—~ 
ant prophecy relates to the year 1811.—‘* It}}+* Died by the visitation of Cupid?” 
will be difficult to preserve the catile through The following circumstance, no less curious 
the severity of the winter; from that year a|i than interesting to the safety of almost every, 
peace of the whole century will be enjoyed by || family, lately occurred, at the house. of Mrv 
Christendom; bread, wine, and clothing will}} Whitworth, déaper, in Northampton: Mrw 
then be cheap.” Whitworth, perceiving a strong smell of fire, 
The art of making guns was discovered by al] was induced to search into the cause of it, when 
mitive of Germany in the year 1380, in the} soing into a bed-roum he found it proceeded 
following manner :—As this. German was pow- il a crape. handkerchief. on. fire, hanging, 
dering brimstone in a mortar covered with a against the wall, with one end ow the dressing 
stone, which he. strack with an iron pestle, alitabie. No fire or candle haying been in the 
spark of fire falling amongst the powder, caused j|pa0m, it is supposed to have happened from the 
such a Game to issue from the mortar, that it |} refleetion of the gun's rays, drawn to a focus 
raised the stone to a great height.—Perceiving || through a large globular bottle filled with wa- 
this, he made a pipe of iron, tempered the ier, which stood upon the toilet a few inches 
powder with some other ingredients, and com-|i¢;om the erape handkerchief. The toilet wag 
pleted the deadly engine. The first who used || <corched and also the hanging paper. 
these destructive weapons were the Venetians, A particularly remarkable instance of sagaci- 
against the inhabitants ef Genoa, It might, ty and lovefor the human species, in a dog, oc- 
perhaps, have been well for the world in gene- |] curred lately, in’ Romney Marsh: a female 
ral, had the inventor carried this casual disco- child, about four years old, the daughter of a 
very to his grave, looker, having been left by its mother alone in. 
Summary Punishment for Crim. Con.—The ||a room where there was a fire, the clothes of 
inhabitants of Goswell-street, and its neigh~ |! the child caught the flames, aud she’ ran terri. 
bourhood, were lately presented with a spec-|| ged, with ber garments burning, into an adv 
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joining apartment, where a dog was tied up. 


came within his reach, threw her on the ground 
and, tore every article of her clothes off, in 
which. situation she crawled to a bed, and 
wra herself in a .coveriet. On the return 
f the mother, she discovered some ashes and 
remnants of the child’s clothes ‘beside the dog, 
and_on approaching the bed, found the poor 
infant with ase of her arms burnt, and ber side 
so miserably scorched, that her heart was near-. 
ly perceptible. She had, however, power to 
tell her parent that Shepherd, (the dog’s name) 
had taken her burning clothes off. She sur- 
viyed about an hour after her being discovered. 
‘A most awful event took place lately in the 
collegiate church of Southwell. A young man, 
ef the name pf Cook had been for some time 
attached toa young woman of the same place ; 
but pecufiar circumstances, joined to his int 
state of health, had retarded their union. Cook 


BIRTHS. 
At Kenyon House, the lady of Colonel 
Thornton, of Thoroville Royal, ofa son. 


Hon. W. Herbert, of a son. 

In Newman-street, Mrs. C. Kemble (late 
Miss Dé Cabip), ofa son. 

On the 11th ull. the Lady of T. S. Gouch, 
Esq. M.'P. at Holbeck, Madleigh, Suffolk, of 
a son. 

Latély, the wife of James Saltmarsh, gar- 
déner, in Moulham, was safely delivered of 
two cirls and a boy, all of whom are likely to 
live, abd the mother is in a fair way of recovery. 


marricd éhly 20 months, was delivered of 
foat children; and another of five children, 
after havitig been married 1] months. 
MARRIAGES. 
Lately, Sir Thomas Strange, Chief Justice 
ef Madras, to Miss Burroughs, daughter of 
Sir Wm, Burroughs. 

At Barbadoés, on the 22d of January last, 
the Hon. Robert Augustus Hyndman, of Do- 
mipica, to Miss Eliz. Christiag Beckles, se- 
cond daughter of the Hon. Jobn Beckles, At- 
torney-General and Speaker of the House of 
Assembly at Barbadoes. 

Ou Sunday, March 22, at St. Martin's in the 
Fields, — Liston, Esq. of the Theatre Royal, 
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The animal, itis supposed, as soon as the child, 


At his house in Poland-street, the lady of the 


At’ Préuie} a young woman, who tad been 


was in the last stage of a consumption, had 


his bed several days ; his speedy dissolution ap- . 
peared -certain; nevertheless, ow {Wednesday 
evening he determinedon being united to the 
objert of his affections on the ensuing morning. 
Accordingly, about vine e@'clock he. was with 
difficulty dressed, and, (the house standing on 
the verge of the church-yard) assisted by the 
arm of his intended brother-in-law, performed 
his walk to the sacred edifice witha firmness 
which astonished the aymerous spectators who 
were assembled at so unusual a scene., Through- 
out the whole, of the ceremony his effort still 
supported him: the minister closed thé book ; 
exhausted nature could do no, more ;—the 
bridegroom lifeless at the aliar!. He was 
limmediately conveyed home, and every restera- 
tive medica] aid could suggest was ineffectual) y 
administered: the vital spark was totally ex- 
| tinguished. 


At Tillingham, Mr. Johp Elliott, of Burn- 
ham, aged 60, to Miss Ann Bell, a promising 
voting lady of sixteen. 

Lately, ‘it Vallencienner, Mr. Jeremiah 
Le Souf, jai.’ of “London, Miss “Sophia, 
Carthwaite, of Surrey.” 

Lately, Baddeley Child, (sbi of Vice 
Admiral ‘Chilé), Miss Cathatine Ford, of 
Neweasile, ‘Staffordshire. 

At Glasgow, Alexander M‘Arthur, Esq. of 
Linlithiow-bridge, to Miss Margaret Hill, se- 
cond daughter of the late George Hill, Esq. 
of Hiil-ead, near Glasgow. 

Lately, at Zante, Count Antonio Comuto, 
Priace and President of the lonian Republic, 
to Miss Mena Foresii, daughter of the British 
Resident, 


| 


DIED. 

} On Thursday, April 9, at his house in Ber- 
j ners-street, Ovxford-road, Joba Opie, Esq. 
R. A. Mr. Opie was born io the year 1761, in 
an obscure village in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
zance, in Corowall. His origin was. bumble, 
and his early years.were devoted to a mecha- 
nical employment, Some_of hiy designs, how- 
ever, having fallen-in the way of an amateur - 
y artist, Dr. Wolcott, better kaown, perhaps, as 
the facetious Peter Pindar, that gentlewan en- 
couraged, his efforts, brought him to London, 
and soon had the satisfaction fo see his young 
protege established ina fair road to wealth and. 


Covent Garden, to Mist Tyrer, of the same 
place. 


hinttelf to bistorical subjects, 


fame.” At his first comiag to town, Mr. Opie 


been confined within dovgs five weeks, andio . 
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and his death of David Rizzio, and the murder 
of one of the Kings of Scotland, gaining him 
considerable applause, be way soon engaged by 
Alderman Boydell’ to” for ‘thé Shaks- 
peare Gallery. He now becaine ‘an assdciafe 
of the Royal Academy, and in due time was 
elected an Academician. “No paiuter of his tine 
has left a greater number of works behind him 
than Mr. Opie: in’ his. professional ‘studies he 
was indefatigahle ; but latterly he applied him- 
self more to portrait’ painting’ than any other 
branch of the art. Ifhis portraits the 
character which Sir Joshua Reynolds with sach 


caquisite skill was accustomed to infase into his) 


portraits, if they are deficient in the grace and 

high fiuiish which ‘Afr! LAWience gives to évéry 
efort of his pencil, ‘they are, ‘nevertheless, in- 
finitely superior to thé éommon specimens’ of 
portrait painting iw this country. Where Mr. 
Opie chielly failed Was in his exhibition’ of fe- 
male likenesses. He was deficient in delicacy 
and softness, and how to give that 
fascinating charm to his ladies which constitutes 
so essential an'excelfénce of the drt. 

Nr. Opie was twice married, but has left no 
children, On Monday, April 20, the remains 
of this artist were removed for interment in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, in a hearse ard six, followed 
by 29 mourning and as many other coaches, ‘the 
Duke of Gloucester’s closing the procession. 
Lord De Dunstanville, Sir John St. Aubin, 
Sir John Leicester, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. W. 
Smith, were pall bearers, and his relatives and 
friends as chief mourners, were followed by the 
President, Council, Officers, and Members of 
the Royal Academy. 

Lately, in Switzerland, Mr. De Lolme, an 
emineat, but rather eccentric writer, He died 
atan advanced age, and we are concerned to add 
in indigent circumstances.” Tis chief work was 
an Essay on the English Constitution, which 
Cecervedly possesses ahigh degree of reputation 
both at home and abroad 3 besidés this, ‘hé was 
the Author of the Plagéiants, 4 work which, 
Whoever has not read, will find their time well 
employed in the perusal of it, and of a pamph- 
let on Mr. Pitt's Window Daty, one’ of the 
best political jew d'esprits, that we’ ever re- 
member to have read. Mr. De Lolme, ‘though 
a foreigner, wrote the English language with 
much purity and elegagce. - He was anative of| 
Switzerland, and in the early part of his life’ 
one of the Senators of Geneva. 


lately, at Clifton, Elizabeth, Dowager 
Countess of Mayo, refietof bis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and Earl Mayo, — 
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Aged 79, at his seat, at Santon Downham, 
Suffolk, Charles Sloane, Earl Cadogan, Vis- 
count Chelsea, now Earl Cadogan. 


At his house in Wimpole-street, the Hon. 


Colonel Vane. He was brother to the Earl of 
Westmorland, late Member for Lime Regis, 
and one of the Lords of the Bedchamber to hie 
Majesty. 

Lately, at St. James's Palace, in the 94th 
year of-herage, the Hon. Frances Tracy, First 
Bedchamber Woman to her Majesty, and only 
surviving sister of the Jate Viscount Tracy, of 
Toddington,, in the county of Gloucester. 

At’ bis seat, Ludford Park, Herefordshire, 


Ne Vit. Vol, 


Nicholas Lechmere Charlton, Esq. formerly 
Colonel ‘of the Worcestershire militia, and 
M. P. for Worcester. wrk 
* Lately, sincerely lamented by his famity and 
friends, after a painful and lingering  iflnese, 
Sir James Winter Lake, Bart. a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and mach known in the literary 
wortd: 


Ensigh Jones, of the Staft Corps, stationed 
at Hythe ; he puta petiod 'to his existence by 
discharging a pistol through bis head. ~ Love is 
assigned as the cause of this rash action. He 
left a letter addressed to’a young Indy at 
chelsea. 

Lately, Mr. “Tsaac Moor, occupier of a small 
farm on the road from Hull to Beverley : he 
was sitting in the Blue Bell public-house, in 
the market-place, along with some of his ac- 
qpaiptaace, when he was the 
pipe out,of, his mouth, and immediately sink | 
down, as was supposed ina fit. A medical 
geatleman, being in the room, went directly to 
his assistance, but he expired i in a few. minutes, 

In Gorbals, Glasgow, Maicolm White; in 
the 102d year of his age., He.retaived all his | 
faculties to the. last, and was able.on the mern- 
ing of his death, to rise from his bed, and do 
some things about the house; he used to go 
about the town and country selling religious 
books; he wWas a native of Cowall, a 
shire. 

At Kirkdale, in the 9}st fear of his ogy, 
‘William Pendleton, a veteran, who had fought 
in the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and 
Culloden. He has lefta widow, aged 92, with 
whom he lived upwards of 68 years; and what 
is remarkable, they never had more than one 
quarrel daring the whole tifne. 

‘At. Chichester, in the ‘T5th year of her age, 
Lady Viscountess Lifford, relict of Lerd.Chay- 
cellor Lifford, of and mother of 
Lieut.-General Hewitt, 
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FASHIONS 
FOR MAY, 180, 


Fig. No. 3.—A Lapy’s Mornina 
axc Dress is composed of a white muslin 
gown, ornamented at the bottom with a narrow 
border of fancy needle-work, made quite plain, 
with long sleeves ; a mantle of lilac or dove-co- 
loured sarsnet, made with a spencer, which 
confines the waist with a high standing collar, 
bound and tied round the throat with rose or 
pale pink ribband; it also crosses the bosom, 
and confines the mantle which fastens on the 
back of the left shoulder in full plaits; it is cut 
irregularly at the bottom, and flies open in front, 
lined throughout with rose or pale pink to cor- 
respond, <A cap made of the same materials, 
with a rich tassel at the ends, falling over the 
right eye and lodges on the shoulder. Gloves 
and shoes ef the same colour as the mantle. 


Fig, No. 2.—A Lapy’s Evenina 
Dress is composed of a train of very rich 
‘Italian crape, lemon colour, spotted in various 
directions with silver spangles ; a train petti- 
coat and body of soft white satin; sleeves, 
and body is composed entirely of rich point lace, 
inlet with wreaths of silver spangles, as is also 
the bottom of the petticoat; an apron of real 
Brassels lace, ornamented with two narrow 
wreaths of silver to correspond with the re- 
mainder of the dress. A lace shirt made close 
to the form of the neck, without any trimmings 
round the throat. A loose drapery of fine cob- 
web muslin, covers the left shoulder, passes 
over the bosom, and entwined round the right 
arm. A «ress hat of white or cream-coloured 
chip, or straw, is made to crossthe front of the 
forehead, turned flat up infront, trimmed with 
narrow wreaths of small white roses ; a beau- 
tiful white ostrich feather, fastened in the cen- 
ter to fall back over the crown. White kid 
gioves and shoes of lemon coloured satin. 


( The above Dresses were invented by 
Mrs, Gill, of Cork-street, ) 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON LADIES 
ror 1807. 

THE smiles and sunshine of spring, have 
given, within these few days, a gayer appear- 
ance to Pall-Mall, St. James’sand Bond-street, 
and discarded some of the wintry habiliments 
of the fair Pedestrians; but its influence has 
not yet extended to the evening. circles of fa- 
shion, where white satin dresses, and velvets of 
various colours, stiJi hold the most prevailing 
sway. Coloured muslins are no less prevailing 
in the evening parties, and ton, which so lately 
displayed the hair in Grecian beauty, repress- 
ing its luxuriance with bandeaux, Combs, now 
capriciously, again introduce the turban 
composed of the same materials as the robe 
or of silver or gold tissues, In the most 
distinguished circles, some ladies of rank have 
introduced a new description of Iadian turban, 
composed of a species of gold gauze, relieved 
with alternate narrow rose-coloured stripes and 
ornamented at the edge with a very rich and 
deep interwoven gold fringe, Diamonds in a 
greater profusion than we ever witnessed them, 
continue to grace, with almost eastern maguifi- 
cence, the English belles of rank and ton, Slight 
and very pale coloured silks are likely to usurp 
the place of muslins for dress during the spring; 
and silk hats, with .mantles of the same, are 
becoming universal. The gypsey cloak, re- 
sembling exactly that from which it takes its 
name, but made of figured sarsnet, is likely to 
become a great favourite with its fair wearers. 

A Morwnine Dress ror Gentie- 
MEN is composed of a dark brown mixed coat, 
lappeled, with flat plated buttons and collar of 
the same cloth ; or greénish mixtures lappeled, 
flat plated buttons and collar of cloth, and the 
coat must he buttoned close up. Striped toilinet, 
or plain kerseymere waistcoats, single breasted, 


and bound with silk, and drab coloured kersey~ 
mere pautaloons, with Hessian hoots, 
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Fig. No. \.—Erenine Dress ror 
consists of a blue coat, lappeled, 
flat gilt buttons, and black velvet collar; adark 
green coat, lappeled, flat gilt buttons, apd black 
velvet collar; or, a dark ollvebfown coat, Jap- 
peled, covered buttons, and collar of the same 
cloth : these three are literally the only coats 

have generally 


that are worn at present, 
the two or three bottom buttons . buttoned. 
Waistcoats, of fine white Marsailles quilting} 
single breasted; drab kerseymere breeches, 
with silk strings at the knee. Snow white, 
narrow ribbed silk stockings, with shoes in 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GENDBLEMEN’S 
DRESSES Far MayY, 1807. 

Evening coats, which we have already de- 
scribed,.are generally of blue, dark green, or 
dark olive browns,. the two former have a gilt 
button, and most generally a black velvet col- 
Jar...The morning. coats are mostly of dank 
mixtures, and are in general madé double 
breasted ; but the single breasted coat is .consi-« 
dered the most fashionable, and will, undoubt- 
edly, shew its preponderance in a,very short 
time. Drab colour milled kerseymere breeches 
or pantaloons, with Hessian or brown top boots 


strings. 


are consiantly wora. 


ANECDOTES OF FASHIONS, 


TO diversify this head of Le Beau omg 
we propose occasionally to give aneedotes of 
ancient fashions, that the bon ton of the present 
day may see that their forefathets were not 
less capricious in their taste than themselves. 
Fashion, indeed, is a creature of so cameleon 
a hue, so fantastic, so diversified, now so sim- 
ple, now so gorgeous, ‘that it would require 
volumes to follow the goddess of the modes 
through alt her transformations. ‘Wedare not 
venture so stapenfous an undertaking ; 
but it may not be unamusing to collect, here 
and there, a'few historical facts relative to 


what may be called Le Beau Monde of former 
times, 


| 


The origin of many fashions was in the en- 
deavour to conceal some deformity of the in- 
ventor: hence the cushions, raffs, hoops, and 
other monstrous devices. If a reigning beauty 
chanced to have an unequal hip, those who had 
very handsome hips, would load themselves 
with that false hump which the other was com- 
pelled by the unkindness of nature to substitute. 
Patches were invented in England in the reign 
of Edward VI. by a foreign lady, who, in this 
manner, ingeniously covered wen on her neck, 
When the Spectator wrote, fall bottomed wigs 
were invented by a French barber, one Du- 
viller, whose name they perpetuated, for the 
purpose of concealing an eleyation in the 
shoulder of the Dauphin. Charles VII. of 
‘France introduced long coats to hide his ill made 
legs. Shoes with very long points, full two feet 
in length, were invented by Henry Plantagenet 
Duke of Anjou, to coneeal a large excresence 
on one of his feet. When Francis I. was obliged 
to wear his hair short, owing to a wound ke 


received in the head, it becathe a ptevailing 
fashion at court. Others, on the contrary, 
have adapted fashions to set off their peculiar 
beauties. Isabella of Bavaria, remarkable for 
her gallantry and the fairness of her complexion, 
introduced. the fashion of leaving the shoalders 
and part of the neck uncovered, in order that 
those features, which im-her were exceedingly 
beautiful, might be exposed. Formerly, when 
the fair sex were actustomed to ‘behold their 
lovers with beards, the sight of a shaved chin 
excited feelings of horrorand aversion, as much, 
indeed, as in this less heroic age, would a gal- 
lant whose luxurious beard should 


Stream like a meteor to the troubled air’ 


When Louis VII, to obey the injuactions of 
his bishops, cropped his hair, and shaved bis 
beard, Eleanor, his consort, found him, with 
this unusual appearanee, very ridicnlous, and 
soon very contemptible. She revenged herself, 
as she thought proper, and the poor shaved 
king’obtained a divorce. She then married the 
Count of Anjou, afterwards our Henry [I. 
She had for her marriage portion the rich pro- 
vinces of Poitou and Guyenpe ; and this was the 
origin of those wars which for three hundred 
years ravaged France, and cost the French 
three millions of men. All which, probably, 
had never occurred had Louis VII. not been 
so rash as to crop his head and shave his beard, 
by which he became so disgustful in the eye} of 
our Queen Eleanor. (The hair has, in all 
ages, been an endless topic of the decjamation 
of the moralist, and the fayourite object of 
fashion. If the beau mionde wore their hair 
luxuriant, or their wigs enormous, the preach- 
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ers (as in Charles II. reign) instantly were 
seen in the pulpit with their hair cut shorter, 
and their sermon longef ; respect was, however, 
paid by the world to the size of the wig, in 
spite of the hair*cutter in the pulpit. Our 
judges, and till lately our physicians, well knew 
its magical effect. In the reign of Charles II. 
‘the hair dress of the ladies was very elaborate } 
it was not only curled and frizzled with the 
nicest art, but set off with certain artificial 
curls, then too emphatically known by the pa- 
"thetic term of heart-breakers. So late as Wil- 
‘liam and Mary, lads, and even children, wore 
wigs; and if they had not wigs, they curled 
their hair to resemble that fashionable orna- 
ment. Women then were the principal hair- 
dressers. = 
It is observed by the lively Vigneul de Mar- 
ville, that there are flagrant follies in fashion 
which must be endufted while they reign, and 
. which never appear ridiculous till they are. out 
of fashion. In the reign of Henry 111. of 
. France, they could not exist without an abun- 
. dant. use of comfits.. All the world, the grave 
and the gay, carried in their pockets a comfi- 
doz, as we do snuff-boxes. They used them 
even on the most solemn occasions : when the 
. Duke of Guise was shot at Blois, -he was 
_ found with his comfit-box in his hand— 
. Fashions indeed have been carried to so extra- 


, Yagant a length as to become a public offence, 
_ and to have required the interference of govern- 


_ ment. Short and tight breeches were so much 
the rage in France that Charles V. was com- 
pelled to banish this disgusting mode by edicts, 
which may be found in Mezeray. An Htalian 

. author of .the fifteenth century supposes an 
Italian traveller of nice modesty would not pass 

' through France, that he might not be offend- 

_ ed by seeing men whose clothes rather exposed 
their nakedness, than hid it. It is curious that 
the very same fashion was the complaint in 

_ the remoter period of our Chaucer, who de- 
elares in his Parson's Tale, that their short 
tight dresses do not cover certain horrid swollen 
parts that look like the malady of Hernia, and 

their buttocks behind like the hinder part. of a 
she ape in the full of the moon ;—but the ve- 

- merable bard gets less refined, These railleries 
were not without justice. 

_ In the reign of our Elizabeth the reverse of 
all this took place ; then the mode of enormous 
breeches was pushed to a most laughable ex- 
cess. . The bucks of the day stuffed out their 

_ breeches with -rags, feathers,.and other light 
matters, till they. brought them out to a most 

eaormous size. They resembled wool-sacks, 
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and in a public spectacle, they were obliged 
to raise scaffolds for the seats of these ponderous 
beaux. To accord’ with this fantastical taste 
the ladies invented large hoop farthingales,— 
Two lovers could surely never have taken one 
another by the hand aside. In the preceding 
reign of Mary ‘the fashion run on square 
toes; insomuch that a proclamation was issued 
that no person should wear sho¢s above six 
inches square at the tors! Then succeeded 
picked-pointed shoes! The nation was again, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, put under the royal 
authority. ‘ In that time, (says honest John 
Stowe,) he was held the greatest gallant that 
had the deepest ruff, and longest rapier: the of- 
fence to the eye of- the one, and burt unto the 
life of the subject that came by the other. 
This caused her Majesty to make proclamation 
against them both, and to place selected grave 
citizens at every gate, to cut the ruffes, and 
break the rapiers’ points of all passengers that 
exceededa yeard in Jength of their rapiers, anda 
nayle of a yeard in depth of their ruffes.” 
These “ grave citizens,”’ at every gate cutting 
the ruffes and breaking the rapiers must doubt- 
less have, encountered in their ludicrous em- 
ployment some stubkorn opposition; but this 
regulation wasin the spirit of that age, des- 
potic and effectual. Thelate Emperor of Rus- 
sia, ordered the soldiers to stop every passenger 
who wore .pantaloens, and with their bangers 
to cut off, upou the leg, the offending part of 
these superfluous breeches; so that a man’s legs 
depended greatly on the adroitness and humanity 
of a Russ or a Cossack; however this war 
against pantaloons was very successful, and ob- 
tained a complete triumph in favour of the 
breeches in the course of the week. 

A shameful extravagance in dress has been a 
most venerable folly. In the reign of Ri- 
chard II. their dress was sumptuous. beyond 
belief. Sir John Arundel had a change of no 
less than 52 new suits of cloth of. gold tissue. 
The Prelaies indulged in all the ostentatious 
luxury of dress. Chaucer says they had 
** chaunge of clothing everie daie,”. Branteme 
records of Elizabeth, Queen of Philip LI. of 
Spain, that she never wore a gown twice ; this 
was told him by her Majesty's own tailleur, 
who froma poor man soon became as rich as 
any one he knew. Our own Elizabeth left no 
less than three thousand different habits in her 
wardrobe when she died. She was possessed of 
the dresses of all countries. 

The Catholic religion has in truth ever con- 
sidered the pomp of the clerical habit as not the 


slightest part ef its religious ceremonies; their 
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devotion is addressed to. the eye of the people. 
Hence is it that ia mach later times, in.the reign 
of our catholic Queen Mary, the dress of a 
priest was costly indeed; and the sarcastic and 
good humoured Fuller, gives in his Worthies, 
the will of a priest, to shew: the wardrobe of 
men of his order, and desires that the priest 


may not be jeered for the sstindinel of his ie 
did apparel. He bequeaths to various parish 
and persons. ** My-vestment of crim- 
son satin—my vestment of crimson velvet—my 
stole and fanon set with pearl—my black gowa 
faced with taffeta, dc." 


SPORTING VARIETIES. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF HORSE-RACING. ihe 


As the season for horte-racing approaches, 
.it may not be uninteresting to our sporting 
readers to present them with some particulars 
of the origin of that aynusement, and rules for 
the better mavagement of racess, taking for 
our authorities the best writers on the subjects, 
andadding sech remarks of our own as we may 
judge pertinent. 
The diver-ion of horse-racing is of the 
greatest antiquity.” Horse’ and ehariot races 
made a considerable part of the public diver- 
sions exhibited among the Greeks, onsolema 
eccasions,-as at~their Olympic or Pythian 
Games, or at the fenerals of their heroes to do 
them honour, and render their death more: re- 
markable. Among the Romans too, equestrian 
or curale games “formed ‘part of their public 
‘spectacles but in no country has the sport of 
horse-racing been carried: to such perfection as 
in England. It may be traced back in this 
island as far ae the eleventh century, ‘but: did 
not begin to assume any reelated form until the 
accession of the heuse of Stuart, most of the 
princes of which entertained a great partiality 
for the sport. Newmarket began to be fre- 
-qvented previous to the civil war; but in the 
reign of Charles I. encouraged by the presence 
of that monarch’ and his court, it shone forth 
in fall. glory, and every: persqn knows it now, 
_ by common fame atleast, as the head-quarters 
of the turf. I’requeat meetings at stated pe- 
-tiods are held there, and the sport generally 
_rontinues throughout the week ;. there are also 
about eighty places in England besides, where 
races are annually held, and at some of them 
- twice in the year. At Newmarket nearly all 
races are determined at ove heat, as a measure 
of necessity from their usual number and va- 
The speed and continuance of race- horses 
must necessarily be affected and governed, in 
eertain degtees, by the weight which they have 


to carry ; and reasoning upam that position, it 
will he easily conceived, that if two horses he 
equally matched in point of speed and strength, 
and put to their utmost exertion for a considera- 
ble distance, the horse which carries the least 
weight, even only by a single pound, must in- 
fallibly have the advantage to a certain degree, 
(hewever small) in the ability of going more 
swift, and continuing longer that his antagonist. 
The swifter the pace, and the longer it is con- 
tinued, the more in proportion will the horge 
be affected hy the weight he carries. It is 
said thi:t in running four miles, seven pounds 
makes the difference of a distance, or two hun- 
dred and forty yards, between horses of equal. 
goodness.’ This affair of weight is regulated 
with scientific precision upon the turf, and 
forms a prime consideration in all sporting 
transactions. The weights carried by -race- 
horses vary from the maximum twelve stone, 


fourteen pounds to a stone, to a feather, which 
means a boy of the lightest weight that can be 
found, 

The thorough bred courser is, in & quadeel 
point of view, the most, as from its innate qua- 
lities being applicable to every purpose, which 
can be affirmed of no other species of the ani- 
Horses, for the race-ground, should be as 
light as possible, large, long, but well shaped ; 
with a short back, long sides, and a little long- 
legged and narrow-breasted, for such will gal- 
lop the lighter and nimbler, and run the faster, 
A writer of celebrity on the subject says, that 
a racer should be somewhat long-bedied, ner- 
vous, of great mettle, good wind, good appe- 
tite, very swift, and sensible of the spurs: that 
he ought to be of an English breed or barb, of a 
little size, with pretty small legs, but the back 
sinews a good distance from the bene, short ~ 


jointed, and Lave neat well-shaped feet, 
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RACES TO COME, 
Mav. 4.—Chester. 
6.—Gead wood. 

13.—Epsem. 

49.—Guildford. 

20.— Maddington. 

20.—Manchester. 

23.—York Spring Meeting. 

Tue Races or Bramuam SPenn were nu- 
merously attended on Monday, April 13, to see 
the sporting match between Mr. Ingilby and 
Mr. Starky. Unfortunately the anxious ex- 
pectation of the public was disappointed, as 
Mr. Ingilby’s cropped horse received an acei- 
dent white exercising, which totally disabled 
him from coming upon the ground. Another 
horse was, however, matched, though so much 
iaferior, that ‘Mr. Starkey came in easy, and 
almost distanced his adversary. Some other 
matehes were made, and two very good ones 
between Mr..Gascoigne and Mr. Treacher, upon 
their ponies, afflerded muchamusement. A nu- 
merous party of fashiegables from Bramiam 
-Park, hovoured the course with their presence, 
and ‘the day concluded with the greatest hi- 
darity. 

Qn Menday, April 21, a match was trotted 
_ever Sunbury Common between the noted old 
mare, Phenomena, and a black horse of Mr. 
‘Bray's; the distance ten miles; which the 
tfermer won in 33 minutes with great ease. 

Huating Party made by the Emperor Fran- 
sis I. in 1755,—There were 23 persons in the 
party, three of whom were ladies ; the Princess 
Chnrlotte de Lorraine was one of them. The 
Chase lasted 16 days, and during that time they 
killed 47,950 head of game and wild deer, of 
twhich 1 -were etags, 77 recbucks, 10 foxes, 
18,243 hares, 19,545 partridges, 9499 pheasants, 


114-Jarks, 353 quails,and 54 other birds. The 


-Emperor fired 9,798 shots, and the Princess 
Charlotte 9,010: in all, there were 116,209 
ohots fired. 
In February, at half past two o'clock, Mr. 
Gonyer's fox-hounds found a fox in a small 
-spring near Royden town; he went away im- 
mediately for: Pinicle Covers, across the com- 
mon fields to Parndon, over the read and the 
inclosures, away to ParadonCommon over 
-to Parndon woods, then to Eppiag Lovg Green, 
omear Rye Hill; there they came to.a little 
a@heck ; then bit the scent. again down the fine 
epasture meads to Maris, over the -inclo- 
reures to Eppimg Church Woed, away for 
Epping Bury, then crossed the road to the left, 
away over the strong inclosures to Cole's 
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Earths. He made uo stop, although he might, 
bat away for the bottom of Wintry Wood, 
near Thorndon Common, over the London road, 
at which place proved the stoutness of horses, 
and there two-thirds of the field came to a stand 
still; then away they went through the Lower 
Forest for Coopersale, through Tuff ‘Tallys 


|| down the lawns over the ride into Ongar Park 


Great Wood, up to the centre tree, down the 
other quarter of the wood to the bottom; there 
he gallantly faced the country over Tate Hill, 
away to Stamford Rivers, through Bell House 
Springs away to Nightland Covers, and through 
them, without a head, faced the inclosures for 
Dorrel’s Wood, where the hounds gallantly ran 
into him in the open fields just before he could 
reach the cover. The only horsemen thaf were 
up with them, was Mr. T. Rounding, Mr. 
Thompson of Durham, Mr. Bode, Mr. R. 
Rounding, Benjamin Jennings, the huntsman, 
and Mr. Dyer.—Killed ata quarter five. 

Cocx1nc.—In Easter Week and the Monday 
after, the following Cock Mains and Matches 
were fought at Messrs. Usher and Ward's Pit, 
in Newcastle, the whole of which, we believe, 
were never equalled in any part of the world, 

Monday, March 30.—Two mains for 502. 
each, by 16 cocks each; and a match for Ggs, 
by 2 cocks. 

Tuesday.—Two mains, for 501. each, by 15 
cockseach ; a main fer 24gs. by 8 cocks; and 
one for 12gs. by 4 cocks. 

Wednesday.—Three mains for 501. each, by 
16 cocks each; and one for 12gs, by 4.cocks. 

Thursday.—A main for 100]. by 16 cocks; 
two for 50/. each, by 16 cocks eachs one for 
@gs. by 8 cocks; one for 12gs. by 4 cocks; 
and a match for Ggs. by 2 cocks. 

Friday.—Two mains for 501. each, by 16 
cocks each ; and one for 24gs. by 8 cocks. 

Saturday.—Two mains for 501. each, by 16 
cocks each. And on i 

Monday, April 6.—A main for 501. each, by 
16 cocks; and one for 25gs. by 8 cocks. 

Total number of cocks fought, 288; whith 
would weigh 12 hundred weight and upwards 

Cock-Pit Royal, Westminster.—After the 
fighting on Friday, Lister had wen 18 main ani 
4 bye battles, and Potter 12 main and 10 bye 
battles ; on Saturday, Potter won 3 main and3 
byes, but in fighting for the fourth battle, Lik 
ter, the setter, after the ninth time of setting toc, 
took bis cock away; in consequence of whier 
a dispute arose, and the main was not. fougit 
out. Lister afterwards walked 2 cocks ove, 
but all bets remained unpaid. 


_A match of pigeon shootigg, between tw 
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men. of Buckinghamshire and two of Hamp- [/most extraordinary exertion.—When he had 


shire, which was made a month since, was de- 
cided in a field between Salthill and Burnham, 
The stake was, 100 guineas, and each party 
killed eight pigeons out of ten. Each person 
wa- allotted five, and Mr. Jackson, from Buck- 
-inghamshire, killed all bis birds, and bis part- 
per, Sibley, three only. Mr, Warren, on the 
opposite side, killed three pigeons, and . his 
partner, King, a gamekeeper, killed his five. 
The.tie was shot off by the two persons who 
had killed all their birds for.50l. after the ori- 
ginal stake had been drawn. Mr. Jackson was 
the victor, his adversary having missed his.third 
pigeon. 

A trotting mateh lately took place on the 
road from Suffield to Pickering between a black 
mare, the property of Major Watson, of the 
Light Dragoons, and a bay gelding belonging 
to R.,Turner, Esq.. of Moorhall. The match 
was for 100 guineas; the distance 10 miles, At 
starting Major Watson’s mare took the lead, 
and kept it for the first four miles, when the 
gelding overtook her, but breaking into a can- 
ter, was obliged to turn round, which allowed 
the mare to geta-headagain. From the Tth to 


the 9th mile the race was very smartly con- 
tested, and bets ran in favour of the mare; but 
the last mile her wind failed, and the race was 
won with ease by ‘the gelding. The dis- 


tance was performed in 44 minutes. 

Dver.—A meeting took place on Tuesday 
morning, April 21, in 1 Hyde Park, between Mr. 
C. and Mr. R. both of Norfolk, The dispute 
originated in some unpleasant remarks made 
by the former gentleman on the ‘conduct of a 
young Lady in Suffolk, to whom the latter paid 
his addresses. After exchanging two shots on 
each side, by one of which Mr. C. was slightly 
wounded, this génileman apologised, and the 
matter was satisfactorily settled. ‘The bullet 
of Mr. C.’s second pistol passed through Mr. 
R.’s hat. 

Abraham Wood, the well-known Lanéashine 
Pedestrian, lately ran 40 miles over the Rewnd 
Course at Newmarket, in 4 hours and 47 mi- 
nutes and a half, for aconsiderable sum, He 
was allowed 5 hours, and it was thought he 
could have gone the distance in 4 hours and 40 
minutes, as. he won with the greatest ease. Be- 
fore starting, 2 ta 1 on Wood; he ran the first 
8 miles in 48 minutes, and the first 20 miles in 
2 hours and 7 minutes. He is a remarkably 
fine, tall, well-made man. He ran without 
shoes or stockings, and had only a pair of flan- 
nel drawers, and a jacket upon him, and at no 


time appeared fatigued-or overcome by this 


‘completed half the distance, he jumped into 
a post-chaise and took the refreshment of a 
glass of wine and a crust of bread or biscuit, 
There were numerods riders who found it diff 
cult to keep their horses up with him—he is 
supposed to have sprung nearly two yards at 
every step; the wind was so high as to ocea~ 
sion him considerable inconvenience His arms 
Kept nearly equal motion with his legs, The 
spot closen was the four mile course, which he 
ran round ten times. 

Pvucittsm.—On Monday the 284 of March, 
a Yong expected pitched battle was fought at 
Coningsby, between Mr. John Swan, of ©o- 
ningsty Tan, and Mr. John Randstey, farmer, 
of the Haven Bank. Buti thecombatants are 
extremely powerful men, and’ tle style of the 
contest did not disappoint those who had impa- 
tiently awaited a display of extraordinary 
muscular force exerted with more than com- 
mon skill. After several rounds of fighting, 
which reduce? both parties to such a condition 
that they could hardly be recognized by their 
friends, victory was declared on the side of Mr. 
Swan.—The seconds were, for the conqueror, 
Mr. William Dalton; for Mr. Randsley, Mr. 
Wifliam Bell; It was expected another battle 
would have succeeded the above; but the con- 
dition of thé combatants at the close was not 
that which excited the envy of those who had 
whole skins, ahd no cltallenges were given. 
But that a correspondent has taken the trouble 
to furnish us with 4n actount of this fight, we 
should not noticé a circamistance which is cer- 
tainly not creditable to two persons above the 
towest station in life. ‘The bare pdblication of 
it amounts to reproof. The conflict, we are 
informed, ardse from a the trans. 
fer of some landed property. 

The pugilistic exhibition between Jem 
Belcher ‘(who once enjoyed’ the énviable 
title of Champion of England) and Cri¥, took 
place on Wednesday Aprit 8, at’ Méuley 
Hurst, opposite Hampton, for a stake of 200 
guineas, Both the pogilists are cefebfated in 
the sporting world. Tt has been a matter of 
surprize to many that Capt. B. should have 
ventured to have backeil Crib against so cele- 
brated a professor as Belcher, who, although he 
has in some degree degenérated in strength, 
besides having fost an éye, ranked first in the 
science of ‘prize-fighting. When Betcher’s 
prowess was at its zenith, it would have been 
farcical to have matched Crib against him; bat 
the mightiest may be overcome} and such was 
the case with Bélcher, whose fame was ob- 
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scured by the result of his memorable battle 
with the Game Chicken. 

Crib, who is, by way of distinction, elegantly 
termed the Black Diamond, has but humble 
pretensions to the character of a skilful boxer; 
but he possesses those qualities, with reference 
to his method of fighting, which entitle him to 
a place. about third on the list of the bruisers 
of the present day. He has successfully op- 
posed Blake, Maddox, and several others of 
second rate, bat he was obliged to yield the 
palm of victory to Nichols, a Bristol lad, two 
years since, whom Belcher once beat. Crib is 
nevertheless considered by the cognoscenti a 
sa¥e man to back, for he is, technically speak- 
ing, the complete glutton, and never yields un- 
til nature obliges him. The mode of fighting 
be has uniformly adopted has been that of 
falling back, in order that his adversary might 
follow him, and it is by perseverance in this 
retreating system, that Crib fights at home, for 
those who exhaust themselves by pursuing him, 
generally get punished. He is a slow hitter; 
but, to perfect him in the science of boxing, 
Capt. B. and Bill Ward have frequently spar- 
red with him since he has been in training, and 
he has evidently profited by their instructions. 
At eleyen o'clock, on Wednesday, Hampton 
was filled with the amateurs; and at twelve 
o'clock the candidates for their diversion en- 
tered a 20 feet roped ring, encircled by one of 
very large dimensions.. Each of them appear- 
ed full of confidence, and Belcher betted Crib 
25 to 20, before they set to. Average betting. 
was ‘about 6 to 4 ia ihe ring, but the cognos- 
centi were cautious of taking the odds. 

- After 42 well-contesied rounds, Belcher, who 
evidently fought to disadvantage from the loss 
of his eye, gave up the day. The astonizh- 
ment which was excited by. the performance of 
Crib at this exhibition, was incredible. In his 
former contest, as we have observed in the 
preface, he wes a novice in the science of box- 
ing, whea compared with Belcher; and his 
enly perfection was that of taking more beat- 
ing than an ordinary bruiser could administer 
to him. In this instance he appeared, in stop- 
ping and measvring his distance, equal to the 
skill that opposed him; and, with these advan- 
tages,.the final issue might have been antici- 
pated. He still is deficient in quickness: for 
it was not until Belcher had lamed his hand, 
and received a blow under the perfect eye, that 
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Crib had a shadow of chance. Crib, it ap- 
pears, has thus been improved by the lessons 
he has received from Bill Ward and the ama- 
teur who backed him, since he has been in 
training, and in this instance he never flinched 
from his man.- With respect to Belcher, all 
that vigour and skill which was predominen: in 
him, in his day, still remains with him; but, 
like his battles with the Chicken, he was wun- 
able to judge his distance, which may be ac- 
counted for by the loss ofan eye. He had all 
the advantages over his opponent that conld 
have been expected; and when his sight be- 
came impaired, by the hit wider the eye, he 
threw many blows away, and with the acci- 
dent of a lame hand, which he was unable to 
strike with, he excited universal commiseration 
with those who had befere been intoxicated 
with admiration. Crib received the most se- 
vere beating about the body, and both their . 
heads were much disfigured. 


It. was given out that @ contest was to take 
place between Young ‘Belcher and Ryan ; but 
the latter had been roughly handled inthe 
street on the preceding night, which prevented 
his attendance. Young Belcher’ consequently 
challenged Dutch Sam on the ground; but he 
refused to contend, net having been trained. A 
purse was made for Jemmy from’Town, and 
Cropley to fight for, which was won very 
easily won by the latter. 

Jones and Hall were seconds on this occas 
sion. 

Cropley is a scientific man, and his oppesent 
altogether to the contrary. He has not the 
slightest pretensiois to become a hero of the 
fist. 

There was never so many people assembled 
together to witness an exhibition of this kind 
as in the present instance. Amongst the num- 
ber were the Duke of C. the Duke of Argyle, 
Lord A. Hamilton, Lord Sefton, Lord Brooke, 
Lord Pollington, Captain Barclay, Mr. Mel- 
lish, Mr.” Berkeley Craven, Cape 
holme, Mr. T. Sheridan, &e. 

The long talked of match between the Game 
Chicken and Gulley is made, and they will 
fight for 1000 guineas in October. Dutéh Sam 
and Young Belcher are matched to fight for 
100 guineas; and Ryan and Cropley are to 
fight on the same day, as well as Little Pus 
and Dixon. 
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